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A FORGOTTEN GENERAL. 


Fame is fleeting! No name brings the truth more clearly before us 
than that of William Eaton, in his day a noted, and even a celebrated, 
man. In our country generals are “as plenty as blackberries.” Poor 
indeed must be the county which cannot boast a general or two; either 
“by and with advice and consent of the Senate,” or in virtue of guber- 
natorial proclamation, or dubbed with title by neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, 

As time relegates many of these to deserved obscurity, they enter 
the list of forgotten generals. Unfortunately, however, some accom- 
pany them to that bourne who deserve better things of their country- 
men. Among the latter—unknown to the present generation—is the 
man who has the distinction of being the only American who ever 
commanded an army under the American flag upon the soil of the Old 
World, and on a stricken field. 

Other Americans, such as Harlan, in Afghanistan, and Ward, in 
China, have marshaled armies in the heart of Asia, but under other 
flags than the Star-spangled Banner. 

The general of whom we speak had Africa for his field of action, 


and 
‘¢ Eaton trod in triumph o’er his foe 


Where once fought Hannibal and Scipio.’ 


Derne, the seat of General Eaton’s exploits, is an important pro- 
vince of the regency or vilayet of Tripoli, deriving its name from that 
of its principal city. Situated in ancient Cyrenaica, to the eastward of 
the Great Syrtis, or “Gulf of Sulphur” of the Arabs, the district was 
celebrated by the poets and historians of ancient Greece and Rome, who 
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there located the “secret springs of Lethe” and the “Garden of the 
Hesperides,”—which, in addition to the golden oranges carried off by 
Hercules, produced the roses from which was distilled the attar which 
perfumed the gods at their Olympian banquets. 

Greatly changed in these latter days are the Libyan shores,—whose 
rocky ridges and deep and burning sands have scarce been trodden 
(since the army of Cato nearly found a grave there), save by the wild- 
est and most unruly of Arab hordes, or by troops of fanatical Magra- 
bin pilgrims, piously bent upon the toilsome Meccan pilgrimage. Be- 
tween the days when Roman armies trod this soil and the time when it 
was given over to the nomadic tribes, the Persians and Egyptians had 
their turn of conquest and of occupancy. Chosroes, early in the sey- 
enth century, erected his westernmost trophy near the city of Tripoli, 
and the Greek colonies of Cyrene were then finally extirpated ; “the 
conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, returning in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert.” 

We read of few naval operations on these coasts in ancient days, 
although artificial ports were built by some of the cities. The for- 
bidding shores of the Great Syrtis were as much dreaded by the navies 
of the ancients as the sands were by their armies. The explorer 
still finds along the rugged ridges and dreary wastes the remains of 
ancient towns, with ruins of temples and amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
cisterns, and tombs; while here and there have been exhumed busts 
and statues of a high order of merit. In Tripoli itself is still to be 
seen the grand triumphal arch erected to Aurelius Antoninus, with 
its sculptured marbles affording shelter to bags of rice, frails of dates, 
and jars of oil,—for it is a store-house. In the same town, the Doric 
columns which once adorned a Christian church now support a mosque. 
Ruins of Christian churches are found at Apollonia and Ptolemais, 
now Mesa Suza and Ptolometa,—insignificant towns,—while other 
cities, where philosophy and literature flourished, both under the 
heathen gods and the Christian dispensation, have now wholly disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. 

. The fief of Carthaginian and Roman; long held by the Saracens ; 
then by Spain ; from whose possession it passed, by gift of Charles V., 
to the order of St. John of Jerusalem; conquered from them by the 
“unspeakable Turk” in 1551, this country, like Tunis and Algiers, 
became a pashalik, under the Sublime Porte. In 1714 the family of 
the Caramanlis usurped the power, and governed for more than a cen- 
tury, the Porte, upon due submission and handsome presents, accepting 
the fact, as it was apt to do with outlying possessions. At all times 
the country has been the scene of revolts, assassinations, terrible pun- 
ishments of a barbarous kind, and a nest of piracy, which brought on 
‘heavy reprisals from outraged European nations. 

This was a strange arena, indeed, on which appeared, as a military 
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leader, one who, but a few years before, had been a simple farmer’s 
boy, and afterwards a country schoolmaster, in one of the most staid 
and steady-going regions of the New World. 

Derne, or Beled el Soot, the ancient Darnis, is placed near the 
mouth of a large ravine, or wady, on a point of low land running out 
from the foot of a high range of barren hills about a mile from the 
coast. Unusually well supplied with water for that region, it has nu- 
merous date-palms, vineyards, and gardens. In the winter the wady 
is full of rushing water from the hills, but in summer the market is 
held in the bed of the torrent. 

The streets of the town, which contains some good houses, are, like 
those of most places in Barbary, narrow, irregular, and filled with the 
filth and rubbish which seems indispensable to Arab comfort and hap- 
piness. The port is small and inconvenient, with no protection from 
the north or northeast. 

So little do such towns change, that the traveler of to-day looks 
upon much the same scene as was presented to Eaton’s eyes when he 
looked down upon the little city in the spring of 1805, while the head 
of his weary column mounted the crest of the hill and encamped for a 
night of well-earned repose. 

William Eaton, the hero of the expedition against Derne, was born 
in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1764. His father was a plain farmer, 
who had thirteen children, and found it hard work to supply the 
wherewithal to feed and clothe them. Pursuing the usual course with 
New England farmers’ sons, Eaton got some schooling in winter, and 
much hard work at all seasons, and is said to have early developed 
brightness of intellect, accompanied by an eccentricity of character 
which unfitted him for the peaceful labors of the farm; and at six- 
teen he ran away, and enlisted in the army. After a year’s service he 
was discharged in ill health; but, having recovered, heagain enlisted, 
and was discharged, a sergeant, at the peace, in 1783. Desiring to ob- 
tain an education, he was admitted to Dartmouth College, in 1785, but 
was irregular in his attendance,—having to support himself by teaching 
school, farm-work, and occasionally by peddling,—so that he did not 
graduate until 1790. He then took charge of a school in Vermont ; 
and was soon appointed clerk to the House of Delegates of that State. 
Here he appears to have made friends, for two years after he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the army,—principally through the influence of 
Senator Stephen Bradley, of Vermont. 

With characteristic dash and self-confidence, Eaton, close upon the 
reception of his commission, married a young widow of some property, 
became a Mason, and opened a recruiting rendezvous,—all at the same 
time. As soon as his company was recruited he received marching 
orders for Albany, whence they proceeded to New York, Philadelphia, 
and, finally, to Pittsburg, to report to General Wayne, who sent him 
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down the Ohio, to join the forces assembling there,—with which “ Mad 
Anthony” made his campaign against the Indians, after succeeding to 
General St. Clair’s command. Eaton did not take part in Wayne’s 
crowning success at the Miami, however, having been ordered East 
again just before that battle. Captain Eaton had not very long joined 
the army when an instance occurred which shows his hot temper and 
obstinacy in strong relief. He had an open quarrel, on dress-parade, 
with the adjutant, in which they raised sword and espontoon against 
each other. Eaton seems to have been clearly in the wrong, but only 
suffered a mild reprimand from the general. A duel very nearly came 
of it, but was prevented by the interposition of mutual friends. After 
seeing some service in skirmishing and scouting, Eaton was detached 
from Wayne’s command in 1794, and returning East, was ordered upon 
recruiting duty, filling up his company rapidly, although privates then 
received but four dollars a month. 

Early in the next year he was ordered to sail from Philadelphia for 
Savannah, whence a body of troops proceeded to St. Mary’s. They 
were occupied in building a fort and in overawing the Creeks, as well 
as holding the Spaniards in check, and in preventing encroachments 
upon Florida by the Georgians; in fact, much the same duty as our 
troops are now performing in Texas and New Mexico. Eaton, who 
was never of a lamb-like disposition, soon got at loggerheads with his 
commanding officer, Colonel Gaither, and other officers, which finally 
resulted in his arrest and trial by court-martial. Eaton was charged 
with disobedience of orders, and with speculation in “ nankeen short- 
coats,” for the use of the men of his company. There was also much 
crimination and recrimination in regard to speculation in lands, and rec- 
ommendation of sites on such lands for military posts. His defense 
was a vigorous and ‘excellent one; but he was found guilty of disobe- 
dience of orders, sentenced to two months’ suspension, and ordered North 
to Philadelphia, thus getting rid of him from Georgia. 

The Secretary of War does not seem to have approved of the finding 
of the court, for Eaton’s sentence was not confirmed, and he was given 
leave to go home and attend to his private affairs. The sentence of 
this court, unapproved as it was by the revising authority, was after- 
wards made use of by Aaron Burr, in his endeavor to destroy the value 
of Eaton’s testimony, upon the occasion of the great treason trial at 
Richmond. 

In 1797, Eaton was ordered to Philadelphia, still the seat of gov- 
ernment, and directed to proceed to New York upon secret duty,—which 
turned out to be the arrest-of Dr. Romeyne, securing his papers, and 
returning with them to Philadelphia. Romeyne was supposed to be 
concerned in the alleged conspiracy of William Blount. Blount had 
been in Congress, as a member from North Carolina, and was after- 
wards appointed governor of the territory south of the Ohio. Upon 
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the admission of Tennessee as a State, in 1796, he became one of her 
Senators, and the next year was impeached by Congress for intriguing 
with the governor of the remaining territory to transfer New Orleans 
and adjacent districts to Great Britain.—by means of an expedition of 
English and Indians. Blount was expelled from the Senate, but the 
impeachment was dropped in the House of Representatives. He re- 
tained his popularity in Tennessee, however, and was afterwards presi- 
dent of the State Senate. Upon his return to Philadelphia, after 
accomplishing this arrest, Eaton was appointed consul to the kingdom 
of Tunis. He was then thirty-three years of age, and as the position at 
Tunis was one requiring a man of nerve and ability, on account of our very 
uncertain relations with the bey, the appointment must be considered a 
very complimentary one for Eaton. More than a year passed before he 
sailed for his field of duty ; as he was obliged to wait for a passage by 
one of the vessels going out to Algiers with tribute for the dey. He 
left Philadelphia in December, 1798 (after taking final instructions from 
Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State), a passenger in the United 
States brig “Sophia,” Captain Geddes; and in company were the ship 
“ Hero,” of three hundred and fifty tons, loaded with naval stores, the 
“ Hassan Bashaw,” a brig of two hundred and seventy-five tons, and 
eight 6-pounders, the “Skjoldabrand” schooner, of two hundred and 
fifty tons, and sixteen double-fortified 4-pounders, and the “ E] Eisha,” 
of one hundred and fifty tons, and fourteen 4-pounders. All these 
vessels and their contents, except the “Sophia,” were to be delivered 
to the dey of Algiers “for arrearages of stipulation and present dues.” 
Mr. Cathcart, who had been appointed consul to Tripoli, also went out 
in the “Sophia.” Eaton, Cathcart, and O’Brien, the consul at Algiers, 
had been appointed joint commissioners to adjust difficulties and to amend 
the existing treaty with Tunis. Our country was then, in common 
with many other nations, tributary to the Barbary powers, in consider- 
ation of which they were to refrain from molesting our growing Medi- 
terranean commerce. But a few years after this period a termination 
was made, in a summary manner, of this disgraceful system; and a 
lesson was taught the insolent deys, beys, and bashaws at the mouths 
of the cannon of our young navy. 

Arrived at Algiers, the commissioners had an audience of the dey, 
who did not receive them graciously, in spite of the handsome tribute 
just received; and they were forced by the etiquette of the court to 
kiss his hand, or, as the disgusted Eaton called it, “his paw.” In a 
private letter he writes, “Can any man believe that this elevated brute 
has seven kings of Europe, two republics, and a continent tributary 
to him, when his whole naval force is not equal to two line-of-battle 
ships? It is so!” 

When he entered upon his duties at Tunis, Eaton found himself at 
once involved in vexatious discussions with the bey and his ministers ; 
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and matters were rendered more complicated by the underhand opposi- 
tion and rascality of one Monsieur Famin,—a Frenchman by birth, but 
a subject of the dey,—who had for some time been our consular agent, 
under the appointment of a former American commissioner, Mr. Bar- 
low, the author of “Hasty Pudding.” While acting consul Famin 
had negotiated the objectionable treaty with Tunis which Eaton and 
his fellow-commissioners were charged to amend. Tedious interviews 
and fruitless debates extended over months; Eaton steadily resisting 
the daily increasing demands of the bey for tribute, and wishing de- 
voutly for “Commodore Barry and a strong squadron,” to bring the 
potentate to his senses. 

In spite of his constant and unreasonable demands for tribute, Eaton 
thought the bey a clear-headed and able man, and believed that he was 
incited by his councillors and by Famin to make such frequent requisi- 
tions. As they were entirely unable to agree, the bey allowed him six 
months to refer the points in dispute to the government of the United 
States; and Eaton occupied himself in the interval in obtaining infor- 
mation about the state of the country and its commerce. In his letters 
of this period, he mentions the thousands of Christian slaves then held 
in Tunis, and gives some statistics of the naval force of the bey, which 
then consisted of ninety-four vessels, mostly galleys and other small 
craft, manned by about eight thousand men. He also made some ex- 
cursions into the country, and explored the ruins of Carthage. Long 
before the six months had expired the bey began to inquire why he did 
not hear from America, and Eaton became greatly incensed at his 
renewed demands. He writes, “There is no access to these courts ex- 
cept by paving the way with gold, or cannon-balls. Our ambassador 
should hold in one hand a lighted match, and in the other the project 
of a treaty.” His dislike for Famin was all the time increasing, and, 
in his letters, he calls him all manner of things,—among other epithets, 
“an abject chameleon,’—and the continual vexatious debates and fruit- 
less talk with the bey and his advisers he calls “intermediate impar- 
lance,” and predicts that “if the United States persist in resignation 
and passive obedience, they will find that ‘qui se fait brebis le loup le 
mange.” The Tunisians consider the Americans a feeble sect of Chris- 
tians, and that their independence was a gift of France.” Evidently he 
thinks this slur came from Famin, who was continually with the bey, 
and the latter had now become very angry at the delay in the answer 
from America, putting Eaton to his wit’s end to devise excuses. An 
outbreak of plague, in 1800, caused the matter to be dropped for a 
time, but did not abate Eaton’s ire at the machinations of the “ abject 
chameleon” Famin. Hearing from reliable quarters of his renewed 
underhand attacks upon American interests, and upon himself, Eaton 
at last publicly horse-whipped the renegade Frenchman upon the 
Marina, the “high ’change” of Tunis. The consul at once received a 
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peremptory summons to the presence of the bey, who indignantly de- 
manded what he meant by daring to beat a subject of his, in his king- 
dom. Eaton coolly replied, “ If your renegade had been in the kingdom 
of heaven, and had given the same provocation, I would have given 
him the same discipline!” The bey seemed to be so struck by Eaton’s 
plucky bearing and manner, so different from the responses he was ac- 
customed to receive, that he dismissed the subject, with the remark that 
he “believed the Americans were just such another hard-headed race 
as the English, but, thank God, we are friends.” Indeed, it appears 
probable that if the bey had had no bad advisers he and Eaton would 
have gotten on very well. 

About the time of this fracas, Eaton wrote to Mr. O’Brien, who 
wished to recommend him a dragoman, that he had engaged one “ from 
among the dispersed, who serves me as a dragoman, broker, foot-page, 
groom, scullion, bottle-washer, aide-du-corps, and physician ; who was 
born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a convict from Ireland, a burgo- 
master of Holland; was circumcised in Barbary; was a spy for the 
devil among the apostles at the feast of Pentecost, and has the gift 
of tongues; has traveled in all Europe, and will undoubtedly be hung 
in America, for I intend to take him there. He is the most useful 
scoundrel in the world. He interprets, trades, runs, holds a horse, 
scrubs, makes punch, intrigues, fights, and prescribes for me, for the 
moderate sum of five dollars a month and the perquisite of purloining 
everything which I cannot miss.” In fact, as great a scamp as Eaton’s 
pet aversion, Monsieur Famin. 

In April, 1801, the bashaw of Tripoli made a peremptory demand 
for an immense sum (for those days) as the price of abstaining from 
piracy in regard to American vessels, and Mr. Cathcart, the consul 
there, sent an express round by land to Eaton with this startling news. 
We then had many vessels carrying on an important commerce in the 
Mediterranean, which were entirely unprotected and at the mercy of the 
Tripolitan cruisers; and Eaton thought the intelligence so important 
that he chartered a Ragusan vessel to bear dispatches to the United 
States. 

War was declared by the bashaw before the Ragusan got out of 
the Straits of Gibraltar; but Eaton’s promptness in dispatching her 
resulted in the early receipt of the news at Washington, and the send- 
ing out of three frigates and a sloop-of-war. In the following Septem- 
ber, Eaton wrote to Mr. Madison, who was then Secretary of State, in 
regard to a project he had conceived in view of our relations with 
Tripoli. This idea of his involved the armed assistance of the United 
States to the exiled bashaw, and rightful ruler of that country, in re- 
gaining his throne. This representative of the well-known race of 
Caramanli was then an exile in Tunis, protected by the bey. Eight or 
nine years before he had been expelled from Tripoli by his younger 
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brother,—who was a strong man and a great tyrant, while the rightful 
ruler was too mild a man for the place and time. Not only did the bey 
of Tunis really favor the claims of the dethroned prince, but the people 
of Tripoli were generally in his favor,—the usurper being an exacting 
and bloody tyrant. The latter had endeavored repeatedly to get his 
brother to return, promising him the government of Derne ; but Eaton’s 
remonstrances with the dethroned prince were so potent, and the latter 
realized so thoroughly that his brother Yusef only wanted to get him 
into his power to be enabled to take his life in one of those mysterious 
ways which are employed, not only in Barbary, but on the Darda- 
nelles, that he took alarm even at remaining in friendly Tunis, and 
made a secret and sudden departure for Malta, where he had a sure 
refuge. About the same time Eaton had a serious illness, and was 
obliged to take a sick-leave of absence, leaving Dr. Turner, of the 
United States navy, to act as consul in his place. He visited Leghorn, 
then the great resort for our men-of-war and merchantmen, and returned 
to Tunis by way of Malta, where he had further conference with Hamet, 
urging him to stir up his friends in Tripoli, and to be ready for action 
at any time. 

The bey of Tunis had by this time made up his mind that he could 
do nothing with such a stiff-necked subject as Eaton, and did not 
hesitate to say that he would get rid of him, and would have another 
American consul appointed who would be more compliant. The bey 
also threatened to join Tripoli in making war upon the Americans, 
saying that in such a case he would lay up his large vessels, which 
might be captured, and annoy our commerce with his small cruisers, on 
the principle that “though a fly in a man’s throat may not kill him, it 
will make him vomit.” He wanted our poor, young country to have 
a continual emesis of naval stores and silver dollars. 

By the year 1802, Eaton had fallen into a chronic controversy with 
our naval officers on the station, who had been sent to act against 
Tripoli. Captains Murray, S. Barron, Bainbridge, and McNeill were 
all tolerably competent men, but none of them were sufficiently deci- 
sive in their movements to satisfy the energetic Eaton, who seems to 
have thought they ought to be under his command. Possibly, if they 
had been, he would have brought the war with Tripoli to a close in 
much shorter time; but that must be purely a matter of speculation. 

His disagreement with the naval officers at last became notorious, 
so that the bey remarked, “I always told the American consul he was 
a madman, and it appears the commanders of his nation are of the same 
opinion.” 

Eaton, in a dispatch to Mr. Madison of August 9, 1802, says, 
“Government may as well send out Quaker meeting-houses to float 
about this sea as frigates with Murrays in command. The friendly 
salutes he may receive and return at Gibraltar produce nothing at 
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Tripoli. Have we but one Truxtun and one Sterret in the United 
States?” This was certainly curious language in an official paper, but 
it was Eaton’s way. 

During all this time the bey of Tunis was urging his demands, not 
only for such tribute as he had before received, but for a frigate such 
as had been given to Algiers; and the anxiety and perplexity of our 
unsupported consul was such that he wrote home demanding to be 
“supported or replaced,” and offering his resignation unless the war 
with Tripoli was to be actively carried on, in which case he expressed 
his willingness to remain, and to assist in every way in his power. In 
December, 1802, he wrote to Mr. Madison that but one frigate of the 
American squadron had been seen on the enemy’s coast; and that the 
bey and his officials in Tunis begin to treat him with contempt, as 
they believe the Americans have no naval force; and they were then 
extorting from him, under the name of presents, their household stores 
for the winter. 

At last, in March, 1803, Tripoli was declared blockaded by the 
American squadron, and a Tunisian vessel, which had attempted to 
force the blockade, was taken. This enraged the Tunisians, and Com- 
modore Morris, who just then visited there, was arrested for a con- 
sular debt of twenty-two thousand dollars, and the matter was only 
arranged after some difficulty. The conduct of the Tunisian officials 
had by this time so aggravated Eaton that he endeavored to relieve 
himself by again thrashing the renegade Famin and one or two others. 
The bey took him to account for these assaults upon his subjects, but 
nothing ever came of it. Matters were, indeed, approaching a crisis as 
far as Eaton was concerned, and in the same month he had his final 
quarrel with the bey and left Tunis. As the guest of Commodore 
Morris he proceeded to Algiers, and thence to Gibraltar. At the lat- 
ter place he took passage in a merchant ship for Boston, where he 
arrived on the 5th of May, having been absent four years and a half. 

After his return, Eaton was for a long time engaged at the seat of 
government (by this time removed to Washington) in settling his con- 
sular accounts, which were of a peculiarly complicated nature; and he 
took advantage of this prolonged sojourn to interest the authorities in, 
and to induce them to sanction the plan of action which he had formed 
against the reigning bashaw of Tripoli. His enthusiasm and pertinacity 
stood him in such stead that in April, 1804, before his accounts were 
entirely adjusted, he was appointed navy agent of the United States 
for the several Barbary powers, with the understanding that he was to 
go out to the Mediterranean, join Hamet Bashaw, and with him to aid 
in the operations of the United States squadron against Tripoli, with 
the view of humbling that troublesome power, and especially to succeed 
in recovering the American prisoners held by them without the humilia- 
tion of paying ransom. 
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Eaton sailed in June, on board the frigate “ John Adams,” in com- 
pany with the “ President,” “Congress,” “ Essex,” and “ Constella- 
tion,” commanded by Commodore S. Barron, and Captains Rodgers, 
J. Barron, Campbell, and Chauncey. 

At this period Eaton, with his usual manner of plain speech, does 
not fail, in his letters, to give his private opinion of Mr. Jefferson, 
whom he calls “the old lady-elect ;” “aman the most fortunate in 
contingency ; the most base in calculation.” He also informs us that 
an influential Congressman told him (Eaton) “that government would 
not have called for his services if they could do without them.” In- 
deed, his great amount of self-conceit and self-confidence was necessary 
to carry him through the novel and trying scenes upon which he was 
about to enter. 

Hamet Bashaw, the legitimate but exiled ruler of Tripoli, had some 
time before succeeded in placing himself at the head of a considerable 
force of adherents in the district of Derne, with which he proposed to 
make head against the usurper; and he had offered, by letters to the 
President of the United States, to share some advantages already gained 
in the field in consideration of effective co-operation on our part against 
the common enemy. His overtures were accepted by the President, 
and Eaton was selected as our representative, on account of the neces- 
sity of having in that position some one who was familiar with the 
language and politics of the country, as well as with Hamet himself,— 
who was, mentally, the weakest of the family of Caramanli, as he was 
the most amiable. 

The President decided to send out to Hamet some field artillery 
and ammunition, one thousand stand of small-arms, and forty thousand 
dollars. But, while a delay occurred in America in getting the squad- 
ron ready to sail, Hamet was forced, by want of supplies, to relin- 
quish the advantages he had gained and to retire to Alexandria. This 
caused a change of mind in the Cabinet; but at last Secretary Smith 
(“ who,” Eaton says in a letter, “is as much of a gentleman and a sol- 
dier as his relation with the Administration will suffer”) decided to 
order Eaton to proceed, without anything definitely settled in the way 
of supplies. There was only a vague and general discretion in the 
matter invested in the commander of the squadron. 

Eaton returned to the Mediterranean with a firm determination to 
carry out his plans, and to force the Tripolitans to release the Ameri- 
can captives held by them, especially those from the frigate “ Phila- 
delphia,” without the humiliation of treating for their ransom. Most 
men would have been deterred from such an undertaking by the un- 
certainty of supplies and men being forthcoming; but Eaton seems 
never to have doubted his own ability and resources. Lest the expe- 
dition should be considered a mere matter of speculation and personal 
aggrandizement, he determined not to receive anything but his actual 
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expenses; “like the Spartan ambassador to the king of Persia,— If 
successful, for the public ; if unsuccessful, for myself.’ ” 

At this time there had already been offered to Tripoli, as ransom 
for the American captives, one hundred and ten thousand dollars, and 
the offer had been refused. 

The deposed Hamet Bashaw was in Egypt, waiting events, and 
kindly treated by the viceroy. The reigning bashaw was beginning 
to be seriously inconvenienced by the blockade now established by the 
American squadron, and by the increasing discontent and murmuring 
of his subjects. 

The naval vessels then in the Mediterranean were the “ Congress,” 
“Constitution,” “John Adams,” “ President,” “ Essex,” “ Argus,” 
“Vixen,” and “ Enterprise.” 

After some delay, the “ Argus” sailed for Alexandria in November, 
with Eaton on board, his object being to carry out his favorite idea of 
operating against Tripoli by land, in conjunction with Hamet. After 
touching at Malta, the “‘ Argus” reached Alexandria on November 26, 
and Eaton started for Cairo, by way of the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, 
in company with Lieutenant Blake, of the navy, Lieutenant O’Ban- 
non, of the marines, and Messrs. Mann and Danielson, midshipmen. 
An English boat, conveying Captain Vincent and others, accompanied 
them, for company and mutual protection; for the country was then 
in a most disturbed and dangerous state, in consequence of the insur- 
rection of the Mameluke beys, and it was not without difficulty and 
some adventures that the party finally reached Cairo on December 6. 

Here they passed for a party of American officers who had come 
over for a visit from Malta, merely to see Cairo. 

With the viceroy, who was better informed as to his intentions, 
Eaton had an interview, at which he expressed his views, to which the 
viceroy expressed himself as favorable, but said that Hamet had im- 
prudently become concerned in the action of the rebel beys, and was 
then at a distance in the interior with the Mameluke forces which were 
acting against the Ottéman government. Here was a complication! 
The viceroy was willing to grant an amnesty to Hamet for his recent 
action ; but the trouble was to reach him in his present position. 

Nothing daunted, Eaton engaged an ex-colonel in a Tyrolese bat- 
tallion who was by education a military engineer, and by profession a 
soldier of fortune, named Eugen Lietensdorfer, whom he found at 
Cairo, Selim, a janissary, Ali, a dragoman, and six servants, all well 
armed, to go with him in search of Hamet. By dint of inquiry he 
found that the latter was at Fioum, west of Beni Souef, on the edge of 
the desert, and one hundred and ninety miles from the sea-coast. This 
search for the deposed bashaw was a very dangerous and difficult un- 
dertaking, for the way was infested by Arab hordes, and Arnaut desert- 
ers and robbers; and where they were not to be met bodies of Turkish 
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troops held and patrolled the country, who were disposed to regard with 
more than suspicion the advent of such a party as Eaton’s. 

On January 22, 1805, nothing daunted by the difficulties in his way, 
Eaton left Alexandria, with Lieutenant Blake and Midshipman Mann, 
and twenty-three men, very indifferently mounted, and, after proceed- 
ing eighty miles, was arrested at the Turkish lines. The pacha in com- 
mand treated him with civility, but utterly refused to allow the party 
to pass. After many pourparlers, difficulties, and delays, he allowed a 
message to be sent through to Hamet, who finally arrived, with safe- 
conduct through the Turkish lines; and the persevering Eaton set out 
with him for Alexandria. Another difficulty now arose. A special 
messenger met them, with orders from the viceroy that Hamet was not 
to enter the city, but to encamp thirty miles to the westward. The 
reigning bashaw of Tripoli had become aware of Eaton’s movements, 
and had sent messages to the viceroy to endeavor to have Hamet de- 
tained in Egypt; but, as he sent no sufficient consideration or bribe to 
the Egyptian potentate, the latter, who secretly favored Hamet, declined 
to interfere. 

The preparations for the march to Derne, over the Lybian desert, 
now went on swimmingly. It was arranged that Captain Hull, in the 
“ Argus,” was to bring supplies for the expedition to Bomba, on the 
coast, some distance to the eastward of Derne. A battalion of about 
four hundred men was enlisted at Alexandria, and encamped at Daman- 
hour. About one hundred were Christians, and consisted of nine 
Americans,—Lieutenant O’Bannon and Mr. Peck, a non-commissioned 
officer, and six privates of marines,—twenty-five cannoneers and three 
officers, and thirty-eight infantry and two officers, beside Leitensdorfer, 
the engineer. The twenty others were engaged for any duty which 
might occur. Almost all the Christians were Greeks. Hamet’s party 
was made up of ninety of his personal adherents, and the remaining 
two hundred of Arab horsemen, under their own sheiks, and Arab foot- 
men and camel-drivers. It was a curious army with which an ex- 
schoolmaster from Massachusetts was to march hundreds of miles, 
through a desert, to attack a foreign power infinitely superior in all 
except mere “ pluck.” 

Captain Hull offered to take Hamet to Bomba in the “ Argus” ; but 
the dethroned bashaw preferred rather to take the desert route, lest 
the Arabs, who were with him, and those whom he hoped would join 
him, might consider that he had taken to the dreaded and mysterious 
sea to abandon them and their cause. Hamet appears to have been a 
very weak man, but in this case he certainly acted with judgment. 

Before actually beginning the march Eaton made a compact with 
Hamet, in which it was stipulated that the United States was to supply 
certain quantities of arms, ammunition, and stores. Eaton was to be 
commander-in-chief of the land forces; and the ex-bashaw agreed that, 
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in case of success, the American captives were to be released without 
ransom, and the United States government was to be indemnified for 
its expenses,—the tribute of Denmark, Sweden, and the Batavian re- 
public being pledged for that purpose. Tripoli was to make a perma- 
nent peace with the government of the Two Sicilies in consideration of 
its friendliness‘and good offices toward the United States. The consular 
flag of America was at all times to be a refuge, except to those guilty 
of treason or murder. If Yusef Bashaw and his advisers were made 
prisoners during the operations, they were to be delivered to the United 
States, to be held as hostages. 

This convention having been made and signed, everything seemed 
ready for the march westward to begin ; but it was delayed temporarily 
on account of the delinquency of one Richard Farquhar, an English- 
man or Scotchman, who had been appointed quartermaster to the force, 
and who was discovered to have embezzled some of the funds intrusted 
to him. Having no means of punishing him, he was discharged, and 
Eaton assumed his duties. 

This settled, they at last marched, keeping generally within a few 
miles of the coast. The ill-assorted personnel of the expedition appears 
to have caused difficulty from the very first,as might be reasonably 
supposed. The camel-drivers were insubordinate, as were the armed 
Arabs,—who, moreover, stole whatever of the stores they could lay their 
hands upon. 

Upon reaching a point two hundred miles west of Alexandria, it 
was discovered that the camel-drivers had been hired only to go to that 
point, and they refused to proceed farther. This appears to have been 
the fault of Hamet, through whom these people had been engaged. In 
hopes of getting others to replace them at a point some distance farther 
on, they were paid in advance to proceed two days’ marches farther to 
the westward ; and, after receiving the money, they all decamped during 
the night. Some fifty of them, with their camels, were overtaken the 
next day, and by dint of promises persuaded to carry on the stores for 
another stage. By this time the expedition was reduced to hard bread 
and rice for food, with a limited and uncertain amount of water; and 
this was decreased by the joining of some Arabs in Hamet’s interest, 
who had to be provided for. Eaton at this time dispatched a courier 
to Bomba, to meet Captain Hull and inform him of the shortness of 
provisions under which he labored. As this courier went off another 
arrived from Derne, sent by Hamet’s friends there, to report that a force 
of five hundred cavalry was about to march from Tripoli for Derne, to 
assist in holding that town for Yusef. This piece of news created great 
consternation among Eaton’s native force, for Yusef’s sanguinary nature 
was much dreaded, and all the camel-drivers at once decamped, with 
their animals. Indeed, the whole of the native force would probably 
have retraced their steps if Eaton had not taken the precaution of put- 
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ting a trusty guard of Europeans over the limited stock of provisions. 
At this a portion of the Christians threatened mutiny; and about half 
the Arabs took themselves off, under the sheik El Taiib. During these 
exciting scenes Eaton, staunchly supported by O’Bannon and his cor- 
poral’s guard of marines, never for a moment faltered in his determi- 
nation to push on, and in the course of the next day’s march El Taiib 
reappeared, and united himself once more with the fortunes of the ex- 
pedition, after being well “blown up” by the commander for his de- 
sertion. The latter had even more trouble in dealing with Hamet, who 
now, after several days of hesitation, despondency, and foreboding, wished 
to abandon the enterprise from which he had so much to hope, although 
he knew that a strong party in Derne, and throughout the country, was 
in his favor, and only waited his appearance to declare for him. This 
caused Eaton real anxiety, more than the difficulties, delays, and alter- 
cations caused by the Arabs, who had nevertheless to be conciliated, if 
possible, not only for their own force, but because they had relations and 
allies among the Wady Ali tribe, which inhabited the country in the 
neighborhood of Derne. By this time the force was reduced to a ration 
of rice alone, and in actual hunger, but Eaton pluckily struggled 
along with his'motley horde toward the west. Water was very scarce, 
and only found in aricient cisterns, near the ruins which were sparsely 
scattered along the route. A close guard was necessary to keep the 
scanty store of rice from the Arabs, who at last broke out into open 
mutiny, as did the company of cannoneers. With lances and cocked 
muskets they threatened the lives of the few Americans; but, after a 
stormy scene, the firmness of Eaton and O’Bannon suppressed the out- 
break of these desperate and half-starved men. Hamet also now gave 
additional trouble by expressing fears that Eaton would sacrifice him, 
at last, to Yusef’s wrath. 

Altogether, things could not have been in a worse condition, when, 
on the 10th of April, the long-looked-for courier arrived with the good 
news that the American men-of-war were cruising off both Bomba and 
Derne. 

Upon this report the mutineers became very tractable, and confi- 
dence revived throughout the command. The march was resumed ; 
the half-starved men killing and eating the camels—whose loads had 
already been consumed—and digging for roots and vegetables in the 
more fertile spots they passed; while the soldiers bought a few dates 
from some wandering Arabs they encountered, paying for them with 
buttons from their uniforms, which these people used as ornaments. 

At last, on the afternoon of April 15, they reached a point which 
gave them a view of the little town of Bomba and of the sea. To 
their bitter disappointment there was not a vessel of any description in 
sight. Unwilling to enter the town without knowing something of 
the state of affairs existing there, Eaton encamped on the hills in the 
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rear without water, while the Arabs in despair all drew off, and appar- 
ently deserted once more. 

Eaton had large fires kept up during the rest of the day and the 
night, making columns of smoke, which the “ Argus,” far in the offing, 
recognized as his signal, and came in the next morning, to the great 
relief and joy of the adventurous land-party. Eaton at once went on 
board and reported their destitute condition, when. provisions and 
water were sent on shore and served out. 

On the 17th of April the “ Hornet” arrived with more stores for 
the expedition, and the land-party shifted their camp to a point on the 
bay where there was good water and a convenient landing. As soon as 
the Arabs learned that the expected succor had arrived they joined the 
force again, having only retired a few miles, and for three days the 
whole party was engaged in landing provisions and ammunition, and 
in resting from the fatigues of the march. 

On April 23 the westward march was resumed, the force soon 
coming to a sparsely-populated country and cultivated fields; and on 
the 24th they encamped at about five hours’ march from Derne, amid 
springs, trees, and fields of barley. 

Eaton now learned that the governor of Derne had strengthened 
the fortifications of the place, and was prepared to resist his assault ; 
while the force from Tripoli, of which he had heard, was really ap- 
proaching to aid in the defense. At the moment that this news was 
received the men-of-war were obliged, on account of bad weather, to 
gain an offing, and the two events combined nearly caused Hamet and 
his Arabs to run away; while, when the order to march came, on the 
25th, the Arabs refused to move,—“ mutinized,” as Eaton says,—and 
he was obliged to promise the sheiks a large sum before they would 
advance. By dint of threats and promises, however, he finally was 
enabled, on the evening of the same day, to encamp his followers on an 
eminence overlooking the town of Derne, which he at once proceeded 
to reconnoitre. 

The principal defenses were found to consist of a water-battery 
of eight 9-pounders, facing the northeast; some temporary works and 
loop-holed walls of old buildings to the southeast; while many of the 
solidly-constructed houses were loop-holed for musketry, and a 10- 
inch howitzer was mounted on the flat roof of the governor’s palace. 

During the evening some sheiks and notables from the town reached 
the camp, who assured Hamet of the loyalty and personal attachment 
of at least two-thirds of the population; but said that the governor 
could bring eight hundred men into action, and, as he had possession 
of all the arms and works, the expeditionary force would find it a dif- 
ficult task to dislodge him. They reported, also, that the reinforcement 
from Tripoli was near at hand. ‘On hearing this,” Eaton writes, “ I 
thought Bashaw Hamet wished himself back in Egypt.” None of the 
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American men-of-war were to be seen in the offing, being driven off by 
bad weather, and Eaton passed an anxious night. But the next day, 
April 26, the “Nautilus” came in, having seen Eaton’s smoke sig- 
nals, and terms were offered to the governor for the surrender of the 
place. This overture was most promptly and unceremoniously rejected, 
with the message, “ Your head or mine!” On the 27th more Arabs 
joined, and the “ Argus” and “ Hornet” arrived. As the force from 
Tripoli was not far off, Eaton determined to attack at once, after 
receiving one field-piece, which was landed with difficulty, from one of 
the brigs. 

While the land force was taking position for assault, the defenders 
of the town opened fire upon the ships, in spite of which two of them 
dropped close in and anchored in favorable positions near the water- 
battery and the town; while Hull, in the “ Argus,” anchored so that 
he could throw his 24-pound shot into another part, where the build- 
ings were thickest. 

Eaton made his disposition so that the six American marines, the 
twenty-four cannoneers, and twenty-six Greek infantry, and a few 
Arabs, under O’Bannon and their own officers, should threaten the 
defenses on the southeast. Hamet and his followers, many of whom 
were mounted, seized the ruin of an old castle near the southwest 
suburb, behind which they sheltered themselves; while Eaton, with a 
handful of the remaining force, took general command. 

By 2 p.m. the fire became general in all quarters, and in less 
than an hour the vessels had silenced the main battery, which was 
not, however, entirely abandoned, although most of the men in it 
withdrew and joined those opposed to the attack on the southeast 
by O’Bannon, whose small numbers seemed to afford the best pros- 
pect of repulse. Just at that moment the fire of O’Bannon’s small 
party materially slackened, as the rammer of their solitary field-piece 
was blown away; while the enemy’s musketry fire increasing, threw 
the detachment into some confusion. Eaton perceived that it was 
better at once to charge and storm the town than to run the risk of 
a repulse, which would demoralize his Arab allies; and, although the 
defenders far outnumbered him, he gave the order, and himself led 
the advance. The enemy did not wait for them to come to close 
quarters, but retreated towards the heart of the town, firing from every 
tree and wall. Eaton had been using a rifle like the rest of his little 
band, but soon received a bullet through his left wrist, which obliged 
him to drop his piece. O’Bannon and Midshipman Mann urged for- 
ward the marines and the Greeks, and such of the cannoneers as were 
not necessary for the field-piece; and, under a heavy fire of musketry 
from the loop-holed houses, they took. the battery, planted the Amer- 
ican flag upon it, and then turned the guns upon the town, from which 
a musketry fire was still kept up. 
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The vessels had ceased firing during the charge, but now re-opened, 
driving the enemy from many of the houses. While this was going on 
Hamet had assaulted on his side, and obtained possession of the gov- 
ernor’s palace and the piece mounted upon it, while his cavalry did 
good service upon the flank of the flying enemy. In two hours and a 
half from the beginning of the operations Eaton was in undisputed 
possession of Derne. 

It was then discovered that the defeated governor had at first taken 
refuge in a mosque, and thence had gone to the harem of one of the 
notables. As this governor was the third man in rank in all Tripoli, 
it was considered very desirable to make him a prisoner, that he might 
be held for exchange against Captain Bainbridge, who had been made 
prisoner in the frigate “ Philadelphia.” The result of the efforts to 
secure the governor will be seen later. 

As the relieving force from Tripoli was within fourteen hours’ march 
of Derne when the place was taken, it was necessary for the captors 
immediately to repair and man the batteries and other defenses, and take 
measures for internal security. 

Of the Christians who had fought in the land force, fourteen were 
killed and wounded. Three of these were marines,—one dead and 
two wounded, one of the latter mortally. The rest were chiefly Greeks, 
who had fought well. Eaton especially commended Lieutenant O’Ban- 
non and Midshipman Mann. These gentlemen both resigned after- 
wards,—Mr. O’Bannon in 1807, and Mr. Mann, who had been promoted 
to a lieutenancy in 1809, left the service in 1811. A young English 
volunteer, by the name of Farquhar, not the same as the defaulter, was 
recommended by Eaton for an appointment in the marine corps, but 
it does not appear that he ever received it. The naval commanders 
were also complimented highly upon their choice of position and the 
efficiency of their fire. 

All preparations having been made to resist an attempt at recipture, 
Eaton turned his attention to the governor, who was secreted in the 
harem of one of the principal inhabitants, from which sanctuary he at- 
tempted to withdraw him by negotiation. Eaton’s Arab and Turkish 
allies would have been outraged by any violation of the sanctity of the 
harem, even when exercised in behalf of their own cause, and he felt 
bound under the circumstances to respect their prejudices. In vain did 
he tell them that he had great respect for their laws and customs, but 
that he could only regard the late governor as a prisoner of war, whom 
he was bound to arrest ; and he even threatened to bombard the house 
in the harem of which the bey had taken refuge. 

On the 8th the force from Tripoli made its appearance, to the great 
terror of the inhabitants, and of Hamet’s adherents especially. They 
marched round the environs of the place, and occupied the original po- 
sitions of Eaton and Hamet, but seemed in no hurry to attack. Thus 
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matters stood until the 12th, when Eaton learned that the late governor 
was secretly plotting with his adherents in the town and the force out- 
side ; so he took fifty Christians, under arms, and marched to the house 
where the bey was concealed. The horror of the natives, for fear he 
would force the sanctuary, was extreme, and there was danger of a re- 
volt, even among the followers of Hamet, and the latter implored Eaton 
to desist, which he reluctantly did. That night the bey, with some 
fifteen Turks, escaped to the enemy’s camp. On the next day the 
Tripolitan force advanced to the attack, and fought stubbornly against 
the fire of the “ Argus” and “ Nautilus” (the “ Enterprise” had sailed 
with dispatches), as well as the fire of Eaton’s men, and of the mass of 
the inhabitants who were favorable to Hamet. These latter were led 
by the very sheik who had protected Mustapha Bey, the late governor, 
in his harem,—although he was in favor of Hamet, he had given his 
enemy an asylum. After sharp fighting the attack was repulsed by aid 
of the guns of the men-of-war, and the Tripolitans re-occupied their 
position on the heights back of the town. They had lost about ninety 
in killed and wounded, while the defenders’ loss was twelve or fourteen. 
The enemy, who were known to be divided in their councils, now for- 
tified their camp, and it appeared to Eaton a favorable time for a sortie, 
but he found it impossible to get Hamet’s people to attack, so great was 
their fear of the Tripolitans. 

On the 18th of May the schooner “ Enterprise,” Lieutenant Dent, 
which had been sent with dispatches and had again returned to Derne, 
sailed once more for the Tripoli blockade, to apprise Commodore Barron 
of the state of affairs, and to request from him a supply of provisions. 
On the same day the enemy threatened another attack, but, after form- 
ing for battle, seemed to think better of it. Eaton, in spite of his 
wound, was actively occupied with the question of provisioning his 
men, which he partly did by barter, having exhausted his ready money 
long before. The discord among his besiegers rendered it easy for him 
to keep himself advised of their intentions, and, among other things, he 
learned that they offered a reward of six thousand dollars for his head, 
and thirty dollars apiece for those of the other Christians in his com- 
mand, 

Skirmishes took place between the opposing forces daily, carried on 
in the Arab style, with little bloodshed; but on May 29 one of more 
importance occurred, which resulted in favor of Eaton’s forces, the be- 
siegers, as Eaton learned by his spies, “ mutinizing and retrograding” 
because the Americans “ fired enormous balls that carried away a man 
and his camel at once, or else rushed on them with bayonets without 
giving them” (the Tripolitans) “time to load their muskets.” At this 
time Eaton was warned of attempts to poison him, and of course took 
proper precautions in regard to it ; but his troubles were now to be added 
to by something more disagreeable to him than bullets, siroccos, or poison. 
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On the Ist of June, while he was gallantly holding his conquest, 
and expecting aid which would enable him to brush away his besiegers 
and open the way for a march to Tripoli, he received dispatches from 
Commodore Barron, on the blockade of that port, which informed him 
that the reigning bashaw was treating for peace, and that Colonel Lear, 
the consul-general, thought the present moment propitious for receiving 
his overtures. 

Eaton had foreseen that the usurping bashaw would take this course 
as soon as he saw himself seriously in danger from his brother’s move- 
ments and a probability of general revolution in Hamet’s favor. But 
he had imagined that the faith plighted to Hamet, and the expedition 
actually undertaken in support of his cause, would compel the consul- 
general to carry out the operations to the natural conclusion,—the de- 
thronement of the usurper, and the restoration of his legitimate powers 
to the rightful ruler, who would be friendly to the United States, and 
put a stop to all piracy in his dominions. LEaton’s fiery nature led him 
to protest in strong terms against using Hamet and then suddenly 
abandoning his cause. He thought an example should be made of 
Tripoli, on account of the long series of outrages of which that govern- 
ment had been guilty. While confident that, with trifling reinforce- ° 
ments, he could beat the enemy in the field, he remonstrated against 
the surrender of the important foothold gained at Bengazi and Derne. 
He also set forth the disgrace incurred in striking the flag in the pres- 
ence of an enemy which had not earned such a triumph by any feat of 
arms ; and, in continuation, represented that the expense to be incurred 
in prosecuting the campaign to a successful termination could not be 
very great; certainly not so much as the maintaining a peace by the 
old system of paying for it. Moreover, Hamet had stipulated that he 
would reimburse the United States for its outlay if he was successful ; 
and the whole cost of his expedition, including pay of troops, was, up 
to that time, only thirty-nine thousand dollars. Finally, he represented 
again the degradation of the national faith and honor in abandoning to 
certain death many who had declared for Hamet on the strength of the 
American support. Hamet himself would, of course, be obliged to fly 
once more to a foreign land, and could take with him but a slender 
following. 

This strong and touching appeal of Eaton’s was received by Com- 
modore Rodgers, who had relieved Commodore Barron ; and as he sup- 
ported Lear’s view of the matter, Eaton was, of course, obliged to yield. 
On the 11th of June Derne was evacuated,—the Americans and 
Greeks, with Hamet and his suite, going on board the men-of-war, and: 
leaving the townspeople in the depths of consternation and despair. 

The treaty which caused the breach of faith, as we must surely call 
it, was made by Colonel Tobias Lear, the consul-general and commis-. 
sioner to the Barbary states. Without judging of the paramount rea-. 
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sons which influenced him in his action, we may be permitted to regret 
that it was the occasion of abandoning to the resentment of the reigning 
bashaw many whose only offense was loyalty to their dethroned ruler. 

The treaty provided for the exchange of prisoners, in American 
hands, for the officers and crew of the wrecked frigate “ United States,” 
and some other seamen. As the bashaw had a balance of some two 
hundred in his favor, Colonel Lear agreed to pay sixty thousand dollars 
ransom for them. 

There is every reason to think that this sum, properly expended in 
pursuing the advantages gained, would have driven the bashaw from a 
throne which he occupied by usurpation, and relieved Tripoli of a bad 
ruler and a cruel despot. 

Lear and the naval commander were, no doubt, acting under in- 
structions, and carrying out a policy dictated four thousand miles away 
from the scene of operations. They probably had little discretion in 
the matter; but their action fell heavily upon Eaton and his native 
allies, from whom we cannot withhold our sympathy. 

As was natural in a man of his temperament, Eaton abused Lear, 
publicly and privately, holding him responsible for his disappointed 
hopes. He always found it hard to bridle his tongue, and on this 
occasion did not attempt to do so. He called Lear “a provisional 


colonel.” 
“ A colonel... 
Who never set a squadron in a field, 
Nor the division ofa battle knows 
More than a spinster.’’ 


Not only his private letters, but his public dispatches of this period, 
contain severe reflections upon Commodore Barron, as well as Lear, and 
indeed nearly every one else who differed in opinion from him. 

Tobias Lear was born in New Hampshire in 1762, and graduated 
at Harvard College. He became private secretary to General Wash- 
ington in 1785, and in consideration of that fact, apparently, was made 
consul-general at San Domingo in 1802; transferred, with the same 
title, to Algiers in 1805, being also appointed commissioner to negotiate 
a peace with Tripoli. Some time after the events of which we have 
been writing he returned home, and became the accountant of the War 
Department at Washington, where he died in 1816. 

Soon after the treaty which destroyed Eaton’s hopes of military 
glory he returned to the United States, arriving at Hampton Roads in 
November, 1805. To his evident surprise, instead of being regarded 
“as an unsuccessful adventurer, he found himself a lion. The accounts 
of his wonderful march, and of his achievements in battle with such a 
‘weak and incongruous force, had preceded him, and were duly set forth 
in the newspapers of the day. 

In proceeding to the seat of government by way of Richmond, 
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Virginia, he was given a public dinner at the latter city,—a most 
sumptuous entertainment, with toasts and speeches in honor of the vic- 
tor of Derne. At Washington he was much feasted and complimented, 
and was the recipient of another public dinner, with more toasts and 
speeches. While the tide was at the flood an effort was made by his 
friends to obtain from Congress recognition of his services in the shape 
of a medal and a grant of public land; but in this they were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Massachusetts afterwards voted Eaton ten thousand acres of land 
in Maine, which then belonged to the former State; but this grant, 
through his own fault, brought him but little benefit. More than half 
of it he afterwards disposed of for fifty cents an acre. 

At the time that Eaton was still attracting much public attention he 
was approached by Aaron Burr and invited to join that arch-scoundrel 
in his treasonable designs. No doubt a project such as that of Burr 
had great attractions for a man of Eaton’s temperament; but, to his 
credit, he not only resisted the temptation, but disclosed Burr’s plans, 
as far as he knew them. 

After being a prominent witness in the trials of Burr and Wilkin- 
son, Eaton retired to his country home at Brimfield, Massachusetts, and, 
after a term in the State Legislature, was heard of, publicly, no more. 

Guilty of extreme imprudence and recklessness in the conduct of 
his private affairs; partially disabled by wounds in the arm and leg; 
with a claim to urge and a grievance to nurse, Eaton now gave way to 
his besetting sin,—the bottle. This led to more reckless speculation and 
gambling, which dissipated the small private means remaining in his 
possession, and death claimed him at forty-eight, when he should 
have had many honorable years before him. 

His own worst enemy; of an unguarded tongue, unruly temper, 
and a great egotist, there was still something genuine, hearty, self-reli- 
ant, and manly about him, which, with his great energy and undotbted 
courage, compel our admiration. 


‘¢ Though earth no fountain yield, 
Arabs their poignards wield, 
Famine appal ; 
Eaton all danger braves, 
Fierce while the battle raves, 
Columbia’s standard waves 
On Derne’s proud wall.’ 
Ropert TREAT PAINE. 


E. SHIppen. 
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OUR MILITIA: STATE OR NATIONAL? 


‘« Mouths without hands maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defense.” 


For three hundred years these lines of Dryden have been used as an 
argument or jest against the militia of the realm. Like Falstaff, they 
have been a jest in themselves or a source of wit to others. On our 
side of the water we have had our pleasantries at the expense of our 
militia-men. 

“Invincible in peace, invisible in war,” “ Heroes of Bladensburg,” 
“ Corn-stalk Militia,” “ Ragged-tailed Rangers,” and so on for quantity. 
The country laughed until its sides were sore over Tom Corwin’s de- 
scription of the doughty deeds of the Ohio and Michigan militia in 
the border war. But the world moves, and society is in a process of 
re-adjustment. 

Feudalism, like a dying giant, is losing its power, yet stronger than 
anything, except religious superstition, it holds with a mighty grasp. 
Still, all thinking men recognize the fact that the time for a re-adjust- 
ment “ of the rights of persons, or the rights of things,” is close at hand. 
The hands of Moses must be upheld until the battle is over. The 
moralist and the soldier must sustain the arms of the lawgiver. 

We cannot afford to jest on serious subjects. The citizen soldier 
may have an important part to play in the future, and if he is not what 
he should be, we must try and make him so. 

The militia of the United States can be made efficient. It does not 
follow because raw, undisciplined, untrained levies, poorly fed, clothed, 
and armed, proved utterly worthless at Camden and Bladensburg, that 
militia cannot be so organized and trained as to make a reliable fighting 
force. Let me instance the achievements of the Swiss in the fifteenth 
century. Their military organization was then in all essential particu- 
lars a militia organization. But they were properly clothed, fed, led, 
drilled, and disciplined. This has never been the good fortune of the 
militia of France, England, or America. 

Yet in the last thirty years we have seen great improvements. The 
difference between an old-fashioned general muster and the annual 
encampment of a State guard regiment of our day is just the difference 
between a travesty and a reality. Who can recall without a smile 
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his recollection of that harmless joke, a general training, with its zig- 
zag lines of ragged, roaring tatterdemalions, with broomstick or corn- 
stalk on shoulder; their camps strewn with watermelon rinds, and the 
melon-wagons filled with militia-men dead drunk and fast asleep ? 

In Hull’s trial, Colonel Miller, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, whose 
modest, “I will try, sir,” was once on everybody’s lips, testified that 
on one occasion, before the surrender of Detroit, he was awakened from 
his sleep by a great row in the camp of one of the Ohio regiments, 
Rushing from his tent, he asked his orderly the cause of the tumult. 
‘Oh, nothing,” said the old soldier ; “‘ only some of the Ohio boys are 
riding one of their officers on a rail.” Now, such an occurrence would 
be no more probable in an Ohio militia regiment than in the regular 
army. 

Nevertheless much remains to be done to make our militia what it 
should be, and no class of our citizens feel so great an interest in an 
intelligent discussion of the question as our militia-men themselves. 
General Benét has shown his usual appreciation of important issues by 
republishing, in Ordnance Notes 139, an able lecture of Colonel Walker, 
commanding the Scottish border militia, on “Our Militia, and how to 
improve it.” This lecture was delivered before the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution of Great Britain, and refers, of course, to the militia 
system of that empire. The lecture was followed by an earnest discus- 
sion, in which quite a variety of opinions were advanced by many 
military men present. It is to the salient points in this discussion that 
we wish to invite the attention of the reader. 

Respecting one point there was no dispute, and that was as to the 
statement showing the difference in the condition of the militia of the 
United Kingdom between 1854, when the present law regulating the 
militia was passed, and 1880. The establishment (exclusive of officers 
and staff) was eighty thousand men in the first-named year, and one 
hundred and thirty thousand in the last. The number of combatant 
officers actually serving was less than two thousand in 1854, and was 
three thousand four hundred and thirty-six last year. The rank and 
file present at the training numbered about eighty thousand in 1854. 
In 1880 there were one hundred and thirteen thousand two hundred 
and eighty-four present. 

It was asserted by all that the force in 1854 was miserably armed, 
clothed, and provided, and poorly disciplined and instructed. The 
present condition of the force was admitted, even by old regular officers, 
to be highly satisfactory. It was also admitted by all that the improve- 
ment in the morale and discipline of the establishment had been much 
greater than could be inferred from its increase in numbers and better 
organization. 

After making all due allowance for the institution being to some 
extent. a mutual admiration society, it seemed, nevertheless, to have 
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some foundation for its felicitation. Let us see what they have done 
and what they proposed to do. It appears to be part of their policy to 
get as many regular officers as possible to act as adjutants of their bat- 
talions. Including adjutants they have now six hundred and forty-five 
regular officers in the force. They have, moreover, five hundred and 
ninety-three officers who hold certificates from schools of instruction, 
and an unknown number who hold certificates from the school of mus- 
ketry. Colonel Walker also asserts in his lecture that there are a very 
large number who have been attached for instruction to line regiments 
or brigade depots. 

For a better understanding of the subject we will here insert Gen- 
eral Upton’s account of the militia and volunteer forces of Great 
Britain, “Armies of Asia and Europe,” pp. 253 and 254: 


“MILITIA. 


“The militia is intended for local defense, but it can be ordered any- 
where within the limits of the United Kingdom, and is also available 
as garrison troops for the fortresses of the Mediterranean. It consists 
of about one hundred and twenty thousand men, voted annually by Par- 
liament, and is organized into artillery and infantry. Enlistment is 
voluntary, and for the period of six years. The officers are commis- 
sioned by the queen, and all of the details of recruitment and instruction 
are confided to the generals commanding military districts. For the 


purpose of instruction the militia can be called out from three to four 
weeks annually, and the period can be extended to eight weeks. Regu- 
lar officers can also be assigned to the militia as instructors, and the 
soldiers in reserve may be attached to it whenever called out for ma- 
neeuvre. 


“MILITIA RESERVE. 


“This force, which is liable to army service in case of emergency, 
numbers about thirty thousand men, or one-fourth of the militia, and 
is voted annually by Parliament. The term of enlistment is for six 
years, for which a bounty is granted of one pound per annum. 


“VOLUNTEERS. 


“Next to the regular army the volunteers constitute the principal 
bulwark in case of invasion. They consist of, approximately, one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men, organized as infantry, and garrison artil- 
lery. The officers of volunteers are commissioned by the lieutenants of 
counties, subject to the approval of the queen. The men receive their 
arms from the government, and are recruited and instructed under the 
direction of the commanders of military districts. Unless granted leave, 
the members must be present at each annual inspection. Recruits, on 
joining, attend thirty drills, and afterwards, as a minimum, they must 
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attend nine drills annually. In case of invasion, the volunteers are 
mobilized, and held for permanent service. 


“YEOMAN CAVALRY. 


“This force consists, approximately, of thirteen thousand men, each 
one of whom furnishes his own horse. The force is equipped as light 
cavalry, drills eight days per year, and is subject to be called out in 
cases of riot and insurrection. When called out, the pay for each man, 
with his horse, is seven pence a day. 


‘TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 


“Following the example of Continental nations, the army has recently 
been organized into eight army corps, which are assigned to as many 
territorial districts, These districts are divided into seventy sub-districts, 
of which there are fifty-four in England and Wales, eight in Scotland, 
and eight in Ireland. 

“ Each sub-district is the recruiting-ground of a brigade, composed of 
two battalions of infantry of the line, two battalions of militia, and 
such volunteers as belong within the district. The two battalions or 
regiments, when the latter contain but one battalion each, alternate in 
foreign service, and are said to be ‘linked.’ The regiment which is — 
abroad has its depot at the headquarters of the home district, where the 
recruits are received and thoroughly trained before being forwarded. 
The depot is commanded by a captain, who is under the orders of the 
colonel of the regiment. All officers serving at the depot are detailed 
for a period of two years. 

“ The division into sub-districts, the linking of regiments, the estab- 
lishment of regimental depots, and the association of militia and volun- 
teers in the same brigade with the troops of the line, is an approach to 
both the German and Austrian regimental systems, in which the field 
regiment, the depot, and the landwehr battalions are practically’united 
under one commander.” 

The British militia as at present constituted has a twofold pur- 
pose: first, as a recruiting adjunct to their regular army ; and, secondly, 
as a force to be used in actual war. As one officer of the institution 
put it: it is at once an asylum and the nursery for the army. It seems 
to be very generally conceded by their militia officers that the very best 
non-commissioned officers they get are old discharged soldiers, and it 
was agreed that every effort should be made to secure the services of 
honorably discharged men. 

As to the expediency of taking officers detailed from the line as 
adjutants, there was a diversity of opinion in the institution. Some 
held that officers taking these details for short periods took but little 
interest in their duties, and only accepted them to get home from dis- 
agreeable stations, or for a chance to get married. Others, while admit- 
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ting this, said, nevertheless, that the instruction received from these 
experienced officers more than made up for some indifference. 

But the question about which there was the gravest discussion was, 
Should the line be allowed to draw on the militia as a reservoir of re- 
cruits? 

As this is the gist of their whole militia question, there was, of 
course, a great diversity of opinion about it. 

The lecturer called it a baneful plan of cutting off the top of a 
blanket to sew it on the bottom. He spoke of it as a system of wreck- 
ing regiments without any compensating advantage to the militia. 

The custom of having select regiments, or corps d’élite, has of late 
years been nearly abandoned. Kinglake calls attention to the folly of 
the practice in his account of the battle of Alma; where, in describing 
how the French zouave regiments having gone off on the wrong road 
had left Prince Napoleon’s corps without its usual leading battalions, 
he goes on to depict the utter inertness of the remaining mass, and com- 
pares it to a spear without its head. It is now considered much better 
to leaven a large mass with good men than to concentrate them into 
small select bodies like the sacred band of Pelopidas or Napoleon’s old 
guard. Arms of precision have had much to do with this change, but 
the diffusion of democratic sentiments has had even more. Kings and 
despots have always had selected guards, first from pride and next for 
safety. Republics, however, have never followed the practice. But 
this is merely throwing a side-light on the question. The real point at 
issue is this: Is it any real advantage to a regular army to draw its 
recruits from a militia? 

Most officers of all armies would, I believe, prefer recruits who 
had never been in a militia company. The reason is obvious. As in 
the militia a certain efficiency has to be attained in a limited time, the 
setting-up drill has to be omitted, and many other fine points of drill 
slurred over or neglected. So old drill sergeants and recruiting officers 
would rather have men they can train from thé bottom up. 

However true this may be of the regular army, it is not true as to 
the volunteers. The volunteer is also an emergency man, in whom fine 
points of drill may be neglected. The militia-man makes at once an 
excellent volunteer. But for two things, indeed, the militia would be 
as good as the volunteers. The mere fact of a man’s volunteering 
shows that he can leave home. The militia-man, on the other hand, 
may find it inconvenient or impossible to leave home except for very 
short periods. The only way to obviate this difficulty would be to 
have militia regiments made up of young unmarried men and have 
their service absolutely obligatory. 

The other cause of weakness is the election of officers. This needs 
no discussion. 

Our British cousins seem conscious that they labor under a con- 
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fusion of ideas, or rather of purposes, in regard to their system. On the 
continent of Europe the reserves are men who have served from com- 
pulsion a period in the line. While the British militia is called a 
reserve, it is not made up of men who have served such an enlistment, 
but, on the contrary, is the source from which the best recruits of their 
regular army are expected to come. Hence they seem to be uncertain 
whether they should consider their regiments merely as training-schools 
or as actual living engines of war. 

Let us ask, Have we very clear conceptions as to what our State 
guards are or should be? If we were, as the negroes say, set in our 
ways and fixed in our opinions, argument or investigation would be 
useless. But if we have not yet formed definite conclusions, a discus- 
sion of the topic may prove interesting and profitable. 

According to the theories of our constitutions, State and national, 
our militia are local bodies intended to repel invasion or to suppress 
disturbances. This theory has of late been supplemented by an idea 
that our local regiments should be also training-schools in which mili- 
tary knowledge should be communicated by the veteran to the raw 
recruit. 

Since the railroad, Molly Maguire, and communistic riots, thinking 
men have been convinced that we need a much better body of citizen 
soldiery. No doubt many laws will have to be made or modified to 
meet the changing phases of our civilization and the ever-altering con- 
ditions of our development. But the laws as they are, or as they may 
be modified, will have to be enforced. There will be much friction, 
which will have to be overcome by force. 

Our States are like Athelstane the Unready, so dilatory in the per- 
formance of their duties that many believe that if the control of the 
militia is left to them it will soon become a brutum fulmen, a mere 
effigy, as harmless as the quaker guns of a quaker general. The dispo- 
sition recently shown by the State of New York to abandon its liberal 
and enlightened policy towards its State guards will certainly strengthen 
this impression. 

So of late the idea has spread that a national militia should be or- 
ganized. Several conventions of militia officers have favored the pro- 
posal, and at the last session of Congress a bill was introduced which 
was intended as a first step in this direction. The friends of the pro- 
ject evidently despaired of inducing the State governments to take any 
efficient action. And the most disheartening thing of all is the abso- 
lute improbability of any number of States adhering to any policy they 
may adopt for any length of time. Then, as the general government 
supplies arms and ammunition, they argue that it should go further 
and assume all expenses and responsibility. 

Let us admit that this is a consummation devoutly to be wished. Is 
there any immediate prospect of its accomplishment? I believe there 
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is not. The politicians are opposed to it, and they represent after all 
the political will of the people. It is more popular to vote millions 
for bounties and pensions. Money voted toa man or a set of men 
brings votes. But an organization which cannot be turned to a politi- 
cal use is to the average politician a barren ideality. And furthermore, 
while the State governments will be perfectly willing for the national 
government to assume all the expense, they will not be willing to lose 
their right to officer, organize, and control their own so-called State 
guards. 

To overcome the obstructions to any plan for nationalizing the militia 
there is just one thing needful. The people must be taught the neces- 
sity of a homogeneous system of national defense. They must be con- 
vinced that to secure unity of action we must have unity of organiza- 
tion and control. What will convince them of such a necessity? It is 
no use to mince matters or to deceive ourselves. Our people are only 
convinced by suffering or inconvenience. Republics, like fluids, move 
in lines of least resistance. Representative governments never look far 
ahead. Governments that are far-seeing generally look to the interest 
of a class, and not to the good of the whole. 

Yet because we cannot secure the best possible there is no reason 
why we should not do the best we can with the meansat hand. Some- 
thing can be done certainly to improve our militia system even as it 
stands. 

General Upton in his report, from which I have already quoted, sug- 
gests in a supplemental chapter that each of the twenty-five infantry 
regiments of the regular army be localized for the purpose of recruiting. 
That they should each have a depot for collecting and drilling re- 
cruits in some locality assigned to it, and that to these depots one or 
two battalions of national guards should be assigned for purposes of drill 
and instruction. We need not follow this plan further, as there is no 
prospect of local regimental recruiting being substituted for the general 
recruiting service now in use. Of course the linking of regular and 
militia regiments which prevails in Great Britain cannot be practiced 
here, for the reason that nearly all of our regular regiments are on the 
frontier, and we have no regimental depots at all. 

There seems, nevertheless, to be no reason why militia officers should 
not be temporarily attached to certain posts and depots. The good 
result of this practice in the British service is very emphatically as- 
serted by Colonel Walker and his confréres. We have a number of 
posts to which officers of our militia could be attached with assimilated 
rank. For instance, the three recruiting depots in New York harbor, 
at St. Louis, and at Columbus, Ohio, Forts Preble, Adams, Wayne, 
Snelling, Leavenworth, Omaha, McHenry, Vancouver, and many 
others. Let us take Ohio as an example. If each militia regiment in 
that State were given the privilege of annually sending officers for one 
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month to Columbus Barracks, and only two representatives from militia 
regiments at a time, in one year every regimental adjutant in that 
State could go there for instruction. In another year all the regimental 
quartermasters, and so on through field-officers and captains. The 
least the government could do for such officers would be to give them 
furnished quarters and all army allowances, It should give them the 
pay of their grade for the time they served. The expense would be 
trifling compared with the object to be attained. Consider what an im- 
mense advantage it would be to regimental adjutants and quartermas- 
ters to have this opportunity of learning the proper methods of making 
out rolls, returns, and accounts, 

There are, I believe, about two hundred and seventy-five organized 
militia regiments in the country. There are at least twenty-four posts 
to which their officers could be conveniently sent. By sending only 
one officer a month to each of these posts we might in the course of a 
year instruct an officer from each infantry regiment, and have thirteen 
places to spare for artillery officers. Of course the instruction given 
in this time would be very meagre. Yet it would give them some 
idea of the general management and economy of military posts. But 
we could just as well take a class of four at each post every month, 
and in the course of one year receive one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two militia officers, or what would of course be far better, we 
could take the officers for two months rather than one. <A longer 
time they probably could not spare from their civil pursuits. For the 
rest, our militia can, without any change of organization, secure certain 
improvements which were advocated by the English officers at the 
meeting of the Royal United Service Institution to which I have been 
referring in this essay. 

We should try to secure increased pay to those who go to annual 
encampments. The time of encampment should be extended from one 
week to four. Rifle-ranges should be established at points accessible to 
each command. 

Competent instructors in marksmanship should be secured. We 
should have brigade rather than regimental encampments. The Do- 
minion rule of having the inspector-general take command of each 
camp in succession might be adopted with advantage by us, provided 
all the States took care to secure the services of entirely capable officers. 

We should, particularly in the sea-board States, endeavor to have an 
efficient corps of State guard artillery, which could, in the event of a 
foreign war, take charge of our seaside forts. Our five regiments of 
regular artillery could then be organized into sixty light batteries at 
once. 

A discussion of these points would take us too far. They are worthy 
of, and doubtless will receive, the careful consideration of all who take 
an interest in this subject. 
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Only one word of warning we feel bound to give. One of the de- 
lusions of the times is that something can be effected by mere form. 
If anything goes wrong there is a clamor for a new law, a new order, 
a reorganization. You cannot effect any progressive change by law. 
Law is a restraining, not a propulsive force. And so it is with orders 
and organizations. To do anything in this world we must have the 
will to do and the knowledge how to do it. We should mistrust men 
who are eternally complaining of their tools. Much, however, may be 
done by co-operation. This word is the countersign of the century. 

General Drum, our able adjutant-general, discarding the narrow- 
minded tradition that nothing can be made of the militia, is making an 
earnest effort to harmonize all the heterogeneous elements of our national 
strength. Weall know that he has received a most gratifying response 
from the militia. When a plan of action has been settled on, we of the 
regular army should also give our cordial support. The army and 
navy have no truer friends than the men of the militia. They have 
forgotten the little jealousies of the war, and seem now to remember only 
our services in common in the days that tried men’s souls. 

In conclusion, we would say that there are only two things we can 
return to our citizen soldiers for their good will. The first is easy to 
bestow, the latter hard to give. The one is good advice, the other good 
example. The advice we have ventured on ourselves, the example we 


will leave to our seniors. 
THomas M. ANDERSON, 


Tieutenant-Colonel 9th Infantry, U.S.A. 
Fort McKinney, W. T., February 21, 1881. 





SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE SEA. 


II. 
SPECTRAL APPARITIONS, LIGHTS, AND LANDS. 


THE consideration of the phantom-ship in the first paper naturally 
leads to those other apparitions that have haunted the mariner, whether 
ghosts of the departed, or other spirits, human, material, or ethereal 
in form; whether in fine weather, in storms, or in calms, These ap- 
pearances are closely allied to the spectre captain, to the skeleton crew, 
the Holy Ghost, and other traditional shapes that attend the phantom- 
ship. 

The ancient Greek navigators, accustomed to materialize all physical 
phenomena, often beheld apparitions on land and at sea. Avpollo, as we 
shall see farther on, appeared to the Argonauts in their voyage. 

To Telemachus, wandering in distress, appears, as Homer says, 


Eidothea,— 
, ‘‘'When lo! a bright cerulean form appears, 


The fair Eidothea, to appease his fears, 
Proteus her sire divine.”’ 


And so to Ulysses, when shipwrecked, Leucothea came, bringing a 
life-saving veil, that enabled him to reach the shore,— 


’ 
‘“‘ Swift as a sea-mew springing from the flood, 
All radiant on the raft, the goddess stood.’’ 


Menelaus, in Euripides’ “Orestes,” is made to say,— 


—‘‘ for from the waves 
The sailors’ prophet, Glaucus, who unfolds,”’ ete. 


And Apollonius, in the “ Argonauts,” says he was the comforting 
apparition seen by sailors in distress. 

In the “ Hneid,” Neptune appears in the guise of Phordas, and gains 
possession of the helm by casting Palinurus overboard. 

Apparitions of the Virgin and saints on shipboard are recorded in 
numerous Middle Age legends. In the eleventh century, an angel ap- 
peared to A&thelsige in a storm, and enjoined him to keep the Feast of 
the Conception. On his promising to do so, the storm ceased. 
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In 1226, the Virgin is said to have appeared to Lord Salisbury at 
sea, in a storm, shielding a light. On his vowing a taper to her shrine, 
the gale abated. 

Archbishop Bruno, of Wurtzburg, saw a spectral visitant while at 
sea with Henry III., which announced itself as his evil genius. We 
are not told that any harm came of it. 

Ariel boards the king’s ship in “The Tempest,” as the Corposant 
spectre, and will claim our attention anon. 

Reginald Scot, in his “ Discovery of Witchcraft” (1584), speaks of 
“a visible apparition nightly seen and heard on the waters.” 

In Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” the first spirit says,— 


“T alit 
On a great ship, lightning split, 
And speeded hither on the sigh 
Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die.’’ 


We find among the early navigators a universal belief in a spectre 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Says Captain Igglesden,— 


‘Spirit of storm, how oft hast thou had scope, 
And verge enough, to try the stoutest heart, 
When doubling the Cape, now named Good Hope!’ 


The spectre appears thus in the immortal song of the Lusian bard,— 


‘¢ Robust and vigorous in the air appear’d, 
Enormous and of stature very tall, 
The visage grim, and with squalid beard, 
The eyes were hollow, and the gestures all 
Threatening and bad, the color pale and sear’d.”’ 


The giant spectre says,— 


‘“‘T am that mighty cape, occult and grand, 
Who by you all ‘‘ The Stormy’’ named bave been ; 
My name was Adamastor, and I rose 
’Gainst him who doth the bolts of Vulcan show.”’ 


After telling that he attempted to rival Neptune, and to seize his 
consort, he thus relates his punishment,— 


‘Into hard earth my flesh converted lies, 
My bones are turned to rock, all rough and strange 
These members and this form ye see, likewise 
Extended through these spreading waters range, 
Into this cape remote the gods did change.” 


Thus this cape, the place of the punishment of the spectre captain, 
is also that of Adamastor, the cape spectre, and to this day the mariner, 
beating about its windy headlands, sees, spread over its flat tops, the 
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“ Devil’s Table-cloth,” cloudy premonitor of coming tempest and pos- 
sible wreck. 

Ghosts are also encountered at sea. In the “ New Catalogue of 
‘Vulgar Reasons” (1767), we find a tale of a ship’s crew that had not 
only seen, but smelled a ghost. A few judicious lashes dispelled the 
belief, but the smell proceeded from a dead rat found in the place indi- 
cated as a haunt of the ghost. 

In Sandys’s Ovid, a story is told of an old Bristol quartermaster, who 
saw the spectres of four Bristol witches playing dice in the cock-pit of 
his ship, at Gibraltar. They, perceiving him, disappeared, leaving him 
lame, and the ship was said to have been mysteriously stopped at sea 
by their power. 

Sir Walter Scott has a story of the captain of an English ship, who 
was assured by his crew of the nightly visit of the ghost of a murdered 
sailor. The crew refused to sail, but a close watch resulted in catching 
asomnambulist. Scott relates another incident of a captain who killed 
a man in a fit of anger, and, on his threatening to haunt him, cooked his 
body in the slave kettle. The crew believed that the murdered man 
took his trick at the wheel and on the yards. The captain, troubled by 
his conscience, finally jumped overboard, when, as he sank, he threw 
up his arms, exclaiming, “ Bill has me now!” 

An anecdote is related, in Moore’s life of Byron, of a Captain Kidd. 
He told Byron that the ghost of his brother visited him at sea, and lay 
down in his bunk, leaving the blankets damp with sea-water. He 
afterwards found that his brother died that day and hour. 

In Grant’s “ Superstitions,” it is related that the ghost of a brother 
visited an officer while on watch, and the spectre of a sister appeared 
to another, both these having died at the hour of their appearance. 

In Brand’s “ Antiquities” there is a ludicrous tale of a sea-ghost. The 
ship’s cook, a lame man, died while at sea, and was thrown overboard. 
Some days afterwards his ghost was seen, walking on the water ahead 
of the ship. On coming up with it, it proved to be part of a ship’s 
mast, with the top attached, that simulated the lame man’s walk by 
bobbing up and down on the waves. 

This nautical ghost is often a malevolent spirit, as in Shelley’s 
“ Revolt-of Islam,”— 


“The captain stood 
Aloof, and whispering to the pilot, said, 
‘Alas! alas! I fear we are pursued 
By wicked ghosts. A phantom of the dead, 
The night before we sail’d, came to my bed 
In dreams like that.’ ”’ 


The spectre of a lady drowned on the coast is believed by fishermen 
to appear on the beach at Lyme, England. A similar spectre at St. 
Ives is believed to haunt the beach in stormy weather, searching with a 
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lantern for the body of her child, drowned at sea. At Morra, in 
Cornwall, the Lady Sybilla sits on the rocks looking seaward for 
wrecks. 

Norwegian fishermen believe in the evil power of a spirit, Drang, 
that they say assumes the garb of a fisherman. His presence, or even 
that of his spittle (7.e., sea-foam), in the boat, is a sure sign of disaster. 

We should not wonder at the belief in ghosts and spectres at sea, 
when we hear of the belief formerly existing, that when ghosts were 
laid, they were banished to the Red Sea. In one of Addison’s plays, 
we read, “There must be a power of spirits in that sea.” When such 
exiled ghosts did reappear, they were thought more audacious, appear- 
ing by day instead of by night. 

We also find at sea one of these familiar mischievous demons, such 
as in German lore, under the name of Kobold, annoy the housewife 
and hostler. He is a beneficent demon, taking his turn at the capstan 
and grog-tub. To French sailors, under the name of Gobelin, he is 
well known, and Norwegian sailors believe in his existence. He singes 
their hair in sleep, raises the anchor in a calm, tears carelessly-furled 
sails, knots ropes, ete. 

But these spectres of human shape and material appearance have 
not found so many credulous believers as those ghostly lights that burn 
about the tops of the ship’s spars in the heavy atmosphere preceding a 
storm, or in the agitated air near its close. Under various names, and 
connected with numerous legends, this appearance has been the joy or 
terror of mariners for centuries. It bears the same relation to the Will- 
o’-the-Wisp on shore that the Phantom-Ship bears to the Wandering 
Jew. 

Its earliest appearance is in the first celebrated voyage of the Argo- 
nauts. Here, during a storm, it appeared, in answer to the prayers of 
Orpheus, about the heads of Castor and Pollux, as a reassuring sign. 
Later, its appearance became common. Xenophanes says they are small 
clouds, burning by their peculiar motion. Metrodorus thinks that they 
are luminous emanations from the eyes of spirits there. Plutarch, 
quoting these, also thinks them spirits. 

Pliny says, “I have seen, during the night-watches of the soldiers, 
a luminous appearance, like a star, attached to the javelins on the ram- 
parts. They also settle on the yard-arms and other parts of ships 
while sailing, producing a kind of vocal sound, like that of birds flit- 
ting about. When they occur singly, they are mischievous, so as even 
to sink the vessel, and if they strike on the lower part of the hull, set- 
ting them on fire. When there are two of them, they are considered 
auspicious, and are thought to predict a prosperous voyage, and it is 
said they drive away the dreadful and terrific meteor named Helena. 
On this account their efficacy is ascribed to Castor and Pollux, and they 
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Euripides alludes to the appearance of these lights in “Orestes” 
and “ Helena.” 

Castor and Pollux were reputed sons of Zeus, or, some say, of Tyn- 
dareus, by Leda, and assisted in the Argonautic voyage. At their 
death they were made stars in the constellation Gemini, and are in- 
voked by mariners, as in Hor., Od. XII.,— 


‘Sic Fratres Helene, lucida sidera!” 


For Castor and Pollux were brothers of Helen, whose dire influence 
in the Greek fortunes gave her name to the single unpropitious flame. 

Dr. Anthon thinks the origin of these names is realistic. Leda 
means darkness, Tyndareus, light-giving. So their offspring are Helene, 
or Selene, the moon (always evil in its influence), or brightness, Castor, 
the adorner, and Pollux (Polleuces) lightful. Thus they are appropri- 
ate names, whether for these lights at sea, or for the stars that guide the 
mariner. As the Cabiri, or Dioscuri, the twins became early maritime 
deities. Another authority thinks Helena is éléné, light, or élénas, 
shipwreck. 

In the Middle Ages, mariners especially noted this apparition with 
superstitious joy or fears. When the Earl of Salisbury, in 1226; was 
visited by the Virgin, as alluded to above, the light appeared, guarded 
by her, at the summit of the mast at the moment of greatest danger. 

In a History of Miracles (1362-70) quoted by M. Jal, the lights 
are mentioned as favorable omens to sailors. 

Gregorius (1352) records the appearance of these oe and the 
usual prognostications from them. 

Ariosto, in “ Orlando” (1516), says (Hoole),— 


‘¢ When sudden breaking on their raptur’d sight 
Appear’d the splendor of St. Elmo’s light, 
Low settling on the prow, with ray serene, 
It shone, for masts and sails no more were seen ; 
The crew, elated, saw the dancing gleam, 
Each on his knees ador’d the fav’ring beam, 
And begg’d with trembling voice and watery eyes 
A truce from threatening waves and raging skies ; 
The storm (till then relentless) ceased to roar.” 


Erasmus, in the “ Colloquy of the Shipwreck” (1522), says, “A cer- 
tain ball of fire began to stand by the mast, which is the worst sign in 
the world to sailors, if it be single, but a very good one if it be double. 
The ancients believed it to be Castor and Pollux. By and by the fiery 
ball glides down the ropes, and it rolls over and over close to the pilot. 
It stopped a little there, then rolled itself all around the sides of the 
ship, afterwards slipping through the hatches, it vanished away. The 
mariners they were singing their Salve Regina, imploring the Virgin 
Mother, and calling her the Star of Heaven.” 
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Italian mariners of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries regarded 
the light as a luminous emanation from the body of Christ. 

In the account of the second voyage of Columbus we find this pas- 
sage: “On Saturday, at night, the body of St. Elmo was seen, with seven 
lighted candles in the round top, and there followed mighty rain and 
frightful thunder. I mean the lights were seen which the seamen 
affirm to be the body of St. Elmo, and they sang litanies and prayers 
to him, looking upon it as most certain that in these storms, when he 
appears, there can be no danger. Whatever this is, I leave to others, 
for if we may believe Pliny, when such lights appeared in those times 
to the Roman sailors in a storm, they said they were Castor and Pol- 













lux.” 


| In Pigafetta’s history of the voyage of Magellan, we find this 
account : 

“Tn stormy weather we frequently saw what is called the Corpo 
Santo, or St. Elme” (another account ‘has it St. Anselmo). “On one 
very derk night it appeared to us like a brilliant flambeau, on the 
summit of the mainmast, and thus remained for a space of two 
hours, which was a matter of great consolation to us during the tem- 
pest. At the instant of its disappearing, it diffused such a resplendent 
blaze of light as almost blinded us, but the wind ceased immediately.” 
In another place he says, “In this place we endured a great storm, 
and thought we should have been lost, but the three holy bodies, that 
is to say, St. Anselmo, St. Ursula, and St. Clare appeared to us, and 
immediately the storm ceased.” 

A foot-npte in Pinkerton’s “ Voyages” says the English sailors call 
the light Davy Jones, but he does not state his authority, and I have 
found the name nowhere else. 

Camoens, in the “ Lusiad,” records the appearance of the light. It 
is in 1572, and Da Gama speaks,— 
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‘¢ That living fire, by seamen held divine, 
Of Heaven’s own care in storms the holy sign, 
Which midst the horrors of the tempest plays, 
And on the blast’s dark wings would gayly blaze; 
These eyes distinct have seen that living fire 
Glide through the storm, and ’round my sails aspire.”’ 
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We have alluded above to the appearance of Ariel in “The Tem- 
pest,” on board the king’s ship. He comes as the dread spectre light. 
He says,— 






‘‘T boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flamed amazement: sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 

The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 

Then meet, and join,” ete. 
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‘‘ Not a soul but felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some trick of desperation. All, but mariners, 
Plunged in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
Then all afire with me.” 


Douce says Shakspeare probably consulted Stephen Batman’s 
‘Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddesse,” where it is thus written,— 

“ Castor and Pollux were figured like two lamps, or cresset lights, 
one on the toppe of a maste, the other on the sternne or foreshippe,” 
and he further says that if the light ascends, it is a good sign; if it 
descends, a bad one, 

Hakluyt in his Voyages (1598) saw the light. He says, “I do 
remember that in the great and boisterous storm of this foul weather, 
in the night there came upon the top of our mainyard and mainmast a 
certain little light, much like unto the light of a little candle, which 
the Spaniards call the Cuerpo Santo. This light continued aboard our 
ship about three hours, flying from mast to mast, and from top to 
top; and sometimes it would be in two or three places at once.” 

An old writer, Greene, in “ Conceit” (1598), says,— 


‘‘ As when a wave-bruised bark, long tost by the winds in a tempest, 
Strains on a forraine coast, in danger still to be swallow’d, 
After a world of feares, with a winter of horrible objects, 
The shipman’s solace, fair Leda’s twinnes, at an instant, 
Signes of a calm are seen, and seen, are shrilly saluted.” 


In that diverting work, Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
(1624), we read: “ Fiery spirits and devils are seen, as commonly 
noted, by blazing stars, fire-drakes, or ignes-fatui, which lead men 
often in flumen aut precipitu; likewise they counterfeit sun and moon, 
stars oftentimes, and sit ‘on ship’s masts, Jn navigiorum summitan- 
tibus visuntur,' and are called Dioscuri, as Eusebius informs us, in 
which they never appear, saith Cardan, but they signify some mischief, 
or ill to come unto men, though some will have them to portend good, 
and victory to that side they come towards in sea-fights. St. Elme’s 
fire they commonly call them, and they do likewise appear after a sea- 
storm. Radzovillius, the Polonian duke, calls this apparition Santo 
Germani Sidus (Holy German Star), and saith, moreover, that he saw 
the same often in a storm as he in his sailing, 1582, came from Alex- 
ander to Rhodes. Our stories are full of such apparitions in all times.” 

In a letter from a priest in Peru to his superior, written in 1639, and 
published by Captain Duro, in his “ Disquisiciones Nauticas” (1876), 
we find a curious account of this light. I translate: “But we passed 
through it (the storm) happily, since at its beginning, which was about 
11 or 12 p.m., the Santelmo (sic) appeared to us at the main-topmast 
head, in the shape of three distinct lights, mild and beneficent to the 


1 They are seen at the top of ships.” 
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sight, the form in which the Saint appears on like occasions to afflicted 
mariners. We all bade it thrice good speed, none in the ship omitting 
it, and then we knew that it understood our actions, and were not left 
in ignorance of the protection and special assistance that it afforded us, 
as it gave us an indication of this, the Saint passing from the main-top- 
mast head to the fore-topmast head, and in the same form, and then we 
again bade it good speed three times, and the Saint, as if to show us 
that it afforded us a like protection and assurance, appeared the third 
time at the mizzen-topmast head, and there shone in the threefold form 
of three burning lights, which made a marked impression on all, and 
all at once wished good speed three times again, and saw it no more, 
but gave ourselves the greatest assurance and confidence in making a 
good voyage.” 

Bartolomeo Crescentio, about the same time, records the light, and 
says it was called Saint Telme, or Saint Helm, because of its reflection 
in the helmets, or helms, of the soldiers. 

Varenius, a Dutch writer, in 1650, says of these lights, “They 
usually wander with an uncertain motion from place to place, sometimes 
appearing to cleave close to the sails and masts ; but they frequently leap 
up and down with intermission, affording an obscure flame like that of 
a candle burning faintly. They are produced by some sulphurous and 
bituminous matter, which, being beat down by the motion of the air 
above, and gathering together, is kindled by the agitation of the air, 
as butter is gathered together by the agitation of the cream ; and from 
this appearance we infer that storms come from sulphurous spirits that 
rarefy the air and fuel into motion.” 

Fournier, in his “ Hydrographie” (1643), relates many curious 
stories of the light. He says it was named after a saint, familiarly 
known as Saint Telme, but who was San Pedro Gonzales de Tuy, in 
Gallicia, who had been a mariner, then was canonized, and became a 
patron saint of sailors. Gallician sailors called the light San Pedro 
Gonzales. 

A work written in 1652 calls it “St. Ermyn, that never appears 
but after a storm.” 

Hazlitt, quoting an unpublished manuscript of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, says it was called Castor and Pollux, and Fermie’s fire. 

Heyrick, in “The Submarine Voyage” (1691), says,— 


‘¢ For lo! a sudden storm did rend the air, 
The sullen heavens curling from its brow, 
Did dire presaging omens show, 

Iil-boding Helena alone was there.” 


In another place, Heyrick calls it Corposant, and so we find it named 
in John Coad’s “ Memorandum” (1690), and in Fryer’s “ Travels,” of 
about the same period. Fryer says, “ In a storm of rain and hail, with 
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a bleak and high wind, appeared the sailors’ deities, Castor and Pollux, 
or the same it may be, gave light to those fables, they boding fair 
weather to seamen, though never seen but in storms, looking like a 
candle in a dark lantern, of which there were divers here and there, 
above the sails and shrouds, being the ignis fatui of the watery ele- 
ments; by the Portugals christened Querpos Santos, the bodies of 
saints, which by them are esteemed ominous,” 

Forbin, in his Memoirs, also relates that some thirty were seen in 
the Mediterranean. The French mariners thought that so long as they 
remained aloft they were beneficent spirits, but if they descended, a gale 
would appear, and the wind would blow in proportion to their descent. 

A belief existed in the Isle of Man, about the same period, that 
lights over water presaged drowning, and rested over drowned bodies 
also. Similar beliefs are recorded of the river Dee. 

Aubin, in his Dictionary (1702), says, “The sailors draw presages 
from its appearance, for if this light appear on the mast, yards, or rig- 
ging, they conclude that the air being agitated by no wind which can 
dissipate these lights, there would ensue a profound calm; but if the 
fires fly about, it is, according to them, a sign of bad weather.” He 
calls them Feu St. Elme, Vree Vuuren (free fires), or Castor en Pollux. 

A writer in the “ British Apollo” (1710), says, “ When this light 
appears, it is a sign that the tempest is accompanied by a sulphurous 
spirit, rarefying and moving the clouds.” 

A work, “A Wonderful Test of all Stones” (1760), has it, “They 
are seen rising in thin vapors from the surface of the waters, and then 
changing to the vessel’s spars. One presages a storm, and two, fair 
weather.” The author gives a whimsical explanation of their origin. 

In a work, “ Hostes Furioso,” written about the same time, these 
lights are alluded to, and Ariosto’s lines, above quoted, are repeated. 

Falconer, in the “Shipwreck” (1760), thus sings,— 

‘‘ Last night I saw St. Elmo’s stars, 
With their glimmering lanterns all at play, 


On the top of the masts, and the tips of the spars, 
And I knew we should have foul weather to-day.”’ 


And in other lines,— 
‘“‘ High on the mast, with pale and lurid rays, 
Amid the gloom, portentous meteors blaze.” 

Becchi, writing of naval affairs in 1705, calls the lights St. Elmo, 
and thinks they may be caused by phosphorescent marine insects 
scooped up into the air. 

Nineteenth century science has not thoroughly dispelled the mari- 
ner’s belief in the supernatural character of these weird lights. For, 
as is said in Scott’s “ Rokeby,” numerous stories are still 


“Told of Eric’s cap and St. Elmo’s light.’’ 
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Sikes, in his reeent work, “ British Goblins,” relates a tale of pas- 
sengers in a coach, seeing lights over a ford, and, a few days after, just 
as many men were drowned there, confirming the current belief that 
these “ corpse-candles” portend drowning. 

A traveler in a Spanish ship, in 1808, says, “ When retiring to 
rest, a sudden cry of ‘St. Elmo’ and ‘St. Anne,’ was heard from those 
aloft, and fore and aft the deck. I found the topsail yards deserted, 
the sails loose, and beating in the inconstant wind; the awe-struck 
mariners, bareheaded, on their knees, with hands uplifted, in voice and 
attitude of prayer to St. Elmo and St. Anne.” 

Longfellow’s lines, quoted above, are repeated in Swainson’s 
“ Weather-Lore,” as a weather prophecy. 

There isa Welsh tale of a spectre, the Oyh gralle gwamy, that appears 
on the beach, in a light, with groanings and cries, and always foretell- 
ing wreck. The appearance of these lights over water portends drown- 
ing, in the west of England. The spectre of a lady hunting for her 
child on the beach at Cornwall, referred to above, is accompanied with 
lights. They are called Jack Harry’s lights, from a pilot who was 
induced to go out on seeing them outside the port. 

An Irish story of an enchanted lake records the appearance of these 
lights over drowned bodies. 

Many of the tales of spectre-ships also include the appearance of 
lights, especially in the pirate ships of Solway Firth, and in the tale 
of “ Meggie of the Shore.” 

We find a belief in the supernatural character of the lights among 
the Chinese. Doolittle says they believe that their sea-goddess, the 
“ Mother of Heaven,” appears in these lights. If they rise, the indi- 
cations are evil; if they descend, the portent is good. They thus 
reverse the European rule, as in many other things. 

Davis, in the “ American Nimrod,” says that the whalers call the 
light Ampizant, and have a tradition that it is the spirit of some sailor 
that has died on board. So the Will-o’-the-Wisp is said to be the spirit 
of evil-doers, of unbaptized children, etc. 

We have seen these spectral lights named in English, Corposant 
(Cormazant and Comazant are variations found), Ampizant, St. Elmo, 
St. Ermyn, Fire-Drake, and Fermie’s Fire, besides the classical titles. 
Corposant is from the Italian, and so St. Elmo (St. Ermyn, a variant). 
Fermie’s fire is a local name, and a Fire-Drake was a firework of some 
kind. 

The French say St. Heléne, St. Telme, St. Helme, St. Elme,— 
all probably variants of the same word,—St. Nicholas, St. Claire, Fur- 
loles, Flammeroles, and Flambars. The three words last named signify 
flames. Italians name the apparitions Sant’ Elmo, Sant’ Ermo, and 
Corpo Santo; the Spanish, Cuerpo Santo, San Elmo, and San Pedro 
de Gonzales. The Portuguese indicate them by the names Querpo 
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Santo, Cora de Nossa Senhora (Our Lady’s heart), and San Elmo. The 
Dutch say Vree Vuuren (free fires), and Castor en Pollux. The Ger- 
mans say St. Elms feuer, St. Elias feuer, Helenen feuer, and Hermes 
feuer; the Danes, Verlys; the Swedes, Heleneld. 

We have given some reasons for calling it St. Elmo. Its French 
titles would seem to point to the ancient name, but the St. Helena of 
the Middle Ages was the empress of Constantine the Great, who, under- 
taking a voyage to Palestine in search of the true cross, was venerated 
by mariners. Mrs, Jameson (“ Legends of the Saints”) says St. Elme 
is St. Erasmus, who is shown in early art with a lighted taper on his 
head. Ruscalli,in notes to Ariosto, says St. Ermo was buried at Gaeta, 
and his tomb was venerated by mariners two centuries-ago. Becchi 
says he was a Sicilian bishop. At sea, in a storm, he was taken very 
ill, He promised the distressed mariners, in dying, that he would 
appear if they were destined to be saved. After his death, a light 
appeared at the mast-head, and was named for him. Crescentio’s origin 
of the name St. Helme is given above. Saint Claire, or Santa Clara, 
was a virgin of Assisi, the patron saint of sailors, as was, above all, 
St. Nicholas. We may strongly suspect that clair, clear, is the origin 
of that name. 

Corpo Santo, and its variations, means the Holy Ghost, supposed 
to appear, as in the instances we have given, and in the French phan- 
tom-ship story. 


The other names have been explained, or indicate their own origin. 
St. Elias is a favorite Eastern saint, and Hermes, or Mercury, a classical 


messenger. 

All the attempts, ancient and modern, to explain these lights seem 
now ridiculous in the light of modern science. As over marshes and 
pools on land, so at sea these electrical manifestations only occur in the 
rarefied air-gases before or during a storm. These are naturally ad- 
herent to the iron of the spars, but, if touched, will harmlessly stream 
from human fingers, or at the most, give a slight shock to the experi- 
menter. 

But these are not all the spectral shapes that come to the credulous 
mariner, As the mysterious abodes of the spirits of the deep and of 
the air, he had a ready fear of the shapes of mist, cloud, and fog. The 
Fata Morgana of Messina Straits is little less than the “ Bahrr el Sheitan” 
(Devil’s Sea), the deceptive and often disastrous mirage of the Arabian 
desert. The Argonauts were said to have been surrounded in a dense 
fog in broad daylight, in their voyage, when Apollo appeared, and with 
his shining arrow lit up a way out for them. The spectre-ship is often 
attended by a fog, cloudy spectres hovered about many a headland, and 
** Noah’s arks” in the sky foretell coming rain. 

The occasional reflection of mountains, cities, or ships in mirage or 
fog-bank, the land-look of such banks themselves, coupled with the 
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superstition of the medisval mariner, doubtless gave rise to the many 
stories of mysterious lands at various places and times, and these were 
aided by the belief in the existence of an earthly heaven or hell, gen- 
erally reached by crossing the water. 

The names yet existing in sailor-tongue of such mysterious places 
as Cape Fly-away, No-man’s land, Lubber land, Dutchman’s land, and 
Butter-land (German Smérland), are but faint reminiscences of many 
tales of wonderful lands in unexplored seas. 

So Whittier, in the “Tent on the Beach,”— 


‘ Your Manisees 
Is fairy-land, off Narragansett shore. 
Who ever saw the isle or heard before? 
*Tis some strange land of Fly-away, 
‘Whose dreamy shore the ship beguiles, 
St. Brandan’s, in its sea-mist gray, 
Or sunset loom of Fortunate Isles.” 


Even savages have such mysterious isles. Near Raratonga Island, 
in the Hervey group, an islet, reputed the home of souls, is “ No-land-at- 
all.” These fables are as old as Homer’s time. For olus, dispenser 
of the winds, lives in a floating isle. At first these islands were re- 
ported as being in the AZgean Sea, and only as the other parts of the 
Mediterranean became known, were these fabled islands removed farther 
and farther from the seats of Grecian civilization, even into the Atlantic. 
Delos, the sacred island, traditionally floated in the A®gean, and was 
anchored by Poseidon. 

These fabled islands early became the traditional homes of ain 
lost or saved, and thus we have in all ages stories of Isles of the 
Blessed, across the waters of death. The terrestrial abodes of con- 
demned souls, Hades, or Hel (both words meaning unseen or concealed), 
were early reputed to be islands, and the belief was closely connected 
with the Charon-boat and the sea of death. Mythologists claim that 
the ideas of primitive nations as:to these abodes of the soul or breath 
(psyche) became localized gradually to this earth from their former 
aerial or heavenly positions. There is generally a water to be crossed, 
be it Styx, Acheron, or the Atlantic, and then the soul arrives at an 
island or continent, generally to the westward. The ancient Egyptian 
rowed across the Nile or over the lake to the westward, and to the 
westward lay the evening mirage, and the desert became the sea of 
death to the inland tribes. In fact, philologists tell us that sea and 
desert were once identical, and possibly both corresponded to death in 
the mind of the Aryan. For the same word mara (Aryan) gave rise to 
mare, sea, méru, desert, and mors, death (murder also). Rivers were at 
first the death-streams, and even the Caspian, the first sea known to 
the Aryans, was a river around the world. The Agean, or Pontus, 
next became the path of souls, and across the Circumambient Ocean lay 
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the Cimmerian land, which abode of shades Ulysses visits in the 
“Odyssey.” 

These many fictions of mysterious islands would be strengthened 
and localized by the tales of wandering Pheenician and Greek mariners. 
So, many of Homer’s myths of foreign lands seem to be compounded of 
real and imaginary ideas. 

The islands of Calypso and of Circe were mysterious abodes. 
Keary, in an ingenious essay, has shown them to be abodes of the dead. 
Calypso (from kalyptein, to conceal) is none other than the Norse 
Hel, the concealer, and is death dwelling in her cave by the sea-side. 
Circe is the hawk, or death in bird-shape. Scheria, the land of the 
Pheacians, means shore, and lies “at the end of the watery plain.” 
The trees of Alcinous’ garden are perpetually green, and we saw in 
the first paper that the Pheeacians were carriers of souls. 

Ogygia, the Lotos-land, and Hesperia, were Homeric paradises, the 
first and last fabled islands more remote from Ulysses’ Ithacan home. 


“Wilt thou fly 
With laughing autumn to the Atlantic isles, 
And range with him th’ Hesperian fields ?”” 


sings a modern poet. 

Many fables were related of these Atlantic and of the Panichean 
islands. The golden apples of Hesperic gardens are doubtless oranges 
brought by Pheenician mariners from far-off Africa or Spain. Pro- 
clus says, on the authority of Marcellus, that there were seven Atlantic 
islands,—one dedicated to Pluto, one to Ammon, one to Poseidon. 
Eumeneus tells us of Panichean islands, inhabited by godlike men. 
So fixed in the minds of men became these traditions of earthly para- 
dises just out of sight of African headlands, that ages after, these 
islands were still sought to the westward of the Azores and Madeiras, 
although the fabled Atlantis was overwhelmed by the waves, or sank 
in the sea. 

These islands, elsewhere numbered as ten, were appropriately gov- 
erned by Neptune’s sons, and it was further said that weeds and débris 
long after impeded ships, and traditionally accounted for the Sargasso 
Sea of weeds. The Fortunate Islands, homes of perpetual verdure, 
and the Blessed Isles, with their fabled Elysian fields, lay in the same 
direction, towards the setting sun. 

A significant feature in these fables is the evident maritime source 
of their existence. Circe and Calypso are sea-nymphs. Pheacians are 
descended from Phiax, son of Neptune, whose offspring likewise rule 
other islands. 

Similar myths of a sea or river of death exist in other Aryan 
tribes. Ancient Aryans called this river Vaterafii; ancient Norse- 
men, Gjéll (the sounding). The Cimbri called the Northern Ocean 
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Mari Mortuus, Sea of the Dead, and German lore gave us a Dumslaf, 
or frozen sea, of wonderful properties. In Norse mythology, Heligo- 
land, as indicated by its name, was a sacred island, the abode of the 
gods, and was reverenced by early mariners. 

These fancies of antiquity descended to later times. Procopius, an 
early Gothic historian, says Brittia, in the Northern Ocean, was in his 
day the fabled abode of souls. The home of the dead was beyond the 
Roman wall, noxious to living beings, but peopled by souls ferried 
across by fishermen from the opposite coast. These, called in turn at 
night, find barks laden with souls, and are wafted over by mysterious 
winds, 

In the first paper allusion was made to a traditionary isle of the 
dead near Cape Raz, in the Bay of Deposit. This “Isle au Sein” was 
said to be peopled by souls of the departed, and fishermen were said to 
be called to ferry souls over. 

Another island on the coast of France is traditionally inhabited by 
the souls of drowned persons, and fishermen fear to approach the beach 
opposite at night, where phantoms are believed to wander. 

A Breton legend is told of a fabled island of souls, and a death 
ferryman at Canoét ferry, in a Breton stream. A young couple came 
along to cross the ferry, but the lover lingered behind, and the maiden 
was induced to enter the boat while waiting for him. She was spirited 
away in the boat, forgetting to make the sign of the cross. 

England long remained the abode of spirits. German witches were 
thought to rendezvous there ; and Ireland succeeded to England as the 
Blessed Isle. There were numerous Druidical stories of such islands. 
Welsh legends tell of the “Green meadows in the sea,” islands in the 
Irish Sea, the abode of souls of Druids, and they also call them White 
Man’s Land. Gallic traditions speak of them as the Noble land. Pem- 
brokeshire sailors, in the eighteenth century, told of an Island of Green 
Meadows in the Irish Sea, and they say some visited them, but when 
they re-embarked, these islands suddenly disappeared. Fairies are said 
to inhabit them ; and Welsh traditions represent them as visiting Mil- 
ford Haven, coming through a tunnel under the sea, 

Other Welsh legends are of voyages in search of Blessed Isles, by 
Merlin, and by Madoc, the latter reputed to have found our own shores 
in his search. 

West Highlanders have traditions of an Island of the Dead to the 
westward. The dead were there taken to the sea-shore, and chapels 
were built on the rocks. Their traditional Green Isle, or Isle of the 
Dead, lay beyond the Isle of Youth. 

A Gaelic story is told of a Druid who voyaged eight days to the 
westward, finding the enchanted land. 

Irish souls crossed Lough Derg. But a more wide-spread tradi- 
tion was of the voyage of St. Brandan, an early saint. He sailed, with 
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twelve fellow-monks, in search of the Isles of the Blessed. He was 
fabled to have found the holy island, inhabited by twenty-four monks. 
Besides, he found an island of birds, an island of sheep, and an island 
inhabited by fiends, who attacked him. This is like the Island of 
Birds and Island of Sheep in the “ Arabian Nights.” One version of the 
story calls the islands Hy-Breasil. 

These islands were long believed to lie west of Ireland, or of Spain. 
In an old chart, one is put down three hundred miles to the westward 
of Ferrol, in latitude 29°. After the discovery of the Canaries and 
Madeiras, these islands were supposed to lie still farther to the west- 
ward, and the loom of land was thought to have been seen. A pilot 
of the fifteenth century, storm-beaten, was said to have found them, 
and a noble Portuguese lord fitted out an expedition to find them. 
Separated from his fleet in a storm, he is said to have been driven to 
them, and after a Rip Van Winkle sleep of years, returned to Spain, 
reporting that they were ruled by descendants of Rodrigo, the last king 
of the Goths. The Portuguese called the isle St. Sebastian. It was 
even mentioned in the treaties between Portugal and Spain. The 
Spanish retained traditions of it in the sixteenth century, calling it the 
island that “quando se busca no se halla.” An expedition sailed in 
search of it as late as 1721. 

Enchanted islands figure in the “ Arabian Nights,” and in many 
modern fairy and poetical tales. In Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” the 
religious mariners seek the terrestrial home to the westward. 

Nor are uncultured races without such traditions. The Athabascans 
believe that their Isles of the Blessed lie in Lake Huron; and in 
“ Hiawatha” we find the poet saying that Chibiabos went 


‘To the islands of the blessed, 
To the land of ghosts and shadows.” 


The Indians of Lake Superior have a tradition of an island with 
golden sands, about whose shores waves ceaselessly beat. Mortals 
landing on it never return. 

Chilians and Peruvians believed that the abodes of souls lay to the 
westward. Sacred islands existed in Mexico and Guatemala. Fijians 
thought souls went westward. Their Islands of the Blessed lay to the 
northwest, and were named Boluta. The crew of a tempest-driven 
boat are said to have landed on it, but never returned. 

Near Formosa lies Manoiga Sima, said in Japanese lore to have 
been sunk for the crimes of its inhabitants, and yet peopled by their 
souls, 

The Chinese have similar traditions of islands near Formosa, named 
San-Chen-San (Isles of the Genii). An expedition is said to have 
sailed to them in 219 8.c., but was mysteriously driven back by adverse 
winds on sighting them. 
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We have thus traced many a legend of spectral forms, material, 
human, and aerial, and find that they bear a close resemblance, and like- 
wise show in themselves signs of their origin. The mariner, long more 
credulous and superstitious than the landsman, allows his imagination 
more play, and natural circumstances soon become mysterious to him. 
Thus he finds spectres in the many shapes of cloud, fog, and mirage, 
and deceptive or real glimpses of land give rise to marvelous legends 
of unknown shores. Doubtless these are aided, as we have seen, by the 
“strivings of man after the unknowable,” but the tales of wandering 
sailors seem to serve as the solid substructure of all such legends and 


traditions. 
F. S. Bassett, 


Lieutenant U.S.N. 
Boston, May 2, 1881. 





THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 


THE stars are bright on Buena Vista’s plain, 

And ‘night once more asserts her silent reign. 

By Angostura’s pass the Tigre flows, 

And o’er its waves the whispering south wind blows. 
The dark green hills, o’erspread as by a pall, 

Seem mourning, still, the conquering Aztecs’ fall, 
Whose shades may haunt the sombre vales below, 
Where waving palm and towering cacti grow. 

Oh, fair the land where Montezuma reigned 

O’er fields unravished, temples unprofaned ! 

Where nut-brown maids to Aztec music danced, 
And hoary priests with solemn step advanced ! 
Where Aztec lovers sought the evening bower, 

And Aztec warriors wheeled in ranks of power! 
Where be their temples now ?—their sacred groves? 
Their warriors’ trophies and their maidens’ loves? 
The moss-mantled arch, crumbling stone by stone, 
Where the raven croaks and the night winds moan, 
An altar sunk down and o’ergrown with weeds, 
Where the hornéd toad by the serpent feeds, 

And a broken tomb in the trackless waste, 

With its shaft thrown down, and the name defaced, 
And all that is now of their story left 

Since the war-bolt of Spain from the Antilles swept! 
But lo! from the North the avenger’s at hand, 
With far-flashing sword and red-gleaming brand, 
And to-morrow ye may, O unsepulchred ghosts, 
Exult o’er the fate of the spoiler’s hosts! 


Such is the night, but sounds and scenes disclose, 
Though nature wills, that man seeks not repose. 
On either hand along the high plateau 

Red fires are blazing ; men move to and fro. 
Stern-visaged men, with sabre, gun, and plume, 
Clank as they stride, and hurry through the gloom. 
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No listless crowds around the watch-fires prate 
Of former carnage, or of comrade’s fate ; 

Nor dozing sentinels, in dreams profound, 
Forget to pace their solitary round ; 

But thoughts of strife surcharge each busy brain, 
And life concentric throbs through every vein ! 
Rank, file, and column quickly cleave the night, 
Their serried bayonets flashing fitful light! 

The pawing steed, caparisoned for war, 

Stamps the green earth and neighs his challenge far ! 
While grim artillerists hold hard their breath, 
Prepare the match, and mount their tubes of death. 
The harsh drum rattles, and the clarion’s cry 
Returns weird echoes from the midnight sky. 
Columbia’s flag o’er parapet and mound 

Salutes her sons on this their chosen ground, 
Chosen for life or death, for weal or woe, 
Where they must perish, or repulse the foe! 


Night’s vapory mantle melting now away, 
The brightening East reveals the glowing day, 

Bathing in roseate hues the embattled plain, 

So soon to blossom o’er the hapless slain! 

The deep battalion and extended line, 

With burnished arms in lengthened glory shine! 

While prancing squadrons in impatient ranks 

With lance and sabre hover on the flanks, 

And deep-mouthed guns, along each high redoubt, 

In grim repose are peering darkly out, 

Where high above the adverse banners play 

In fitful dalliance with the morning’s ray. 

But higher still the vulture soars at rest, 

And scents from far the coming carnage feast ! 

ee ee oe oe ee a ** 
Hark to yon battery pealing aloud 

’Neath the white wreathing lines of that sulphury cloud ! 
On the left Lombardina’s battalions surge on, 

As the cloud-billows rise in the van of the storm, 

While Vallamil’s columns, charging in mass, 

Are confronted by Washington’s guns in the pass. 

© wit whl Bin? Se ee ee 
Hark to the cry of the wounded and dying, 

As the Mexican right o’er the plateau is flying ! 
And hark to the voices of Sherman and Lane, 

As they tread, in pursuit, on the face of the slain! 
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But the flood-tide of havoc is now sweeping back, 
And the late vanquished bar the victor’s red track, 
Where to the right, the hot battle converging, 

The hosts of the foe, reunited, are surging. 

“ Ho!—Forward, McKee !—from your distant post ! 
Wheel, Sherman !—quick! else the day is lost ! 

And charge ye both, with the gallant Bissell, 

With Gorman and Bragg, O’Brien and Yell!” 

*Tis done! And as waves are repulsed by the rock, 
So they reel back, and sink down in the shock ! 


But far on the verge of the left and rear 

The haze of the conflict still darkens the air ; 
From the sloping shelves of the mountains brown 
The cohorts of Mifion are pouring down, 

While nearer the right, and along the steep, 

The lancers of Torrejon fiercely sweep ! 

Red with the blood of Gorman and Lane, 
Transpiercing the living and trampling the slain, 
They scour the field like a tornado’s breath, 
Exulting in slaughter, havoc, and death ! 
Nothing avails the unequal stand 

At intervals made by some desperate band ; 


Nothing the flash—nothing the stroke, 
As they turn again and again are broke, 

_ Or stand in their blood, like tigers at bay, 
Madly resisting the fate of the day! 


But the sound of clattering squadrons is nigh, 
Where yon column of dust ascends to the sky, 
And, nearer and clearer, the bugle and drum 

Are speaking of hope and triumph to come, 

As now full in front of the scourgers they wheel, 
With foam-covered flanks and unscabbarded steel ! 


Not an instant’s pause, but with bound and cry, 
Revolvers emptied and blades on high, 
They fall on the foe with concussion as loud 
And lightning as keen as the bolt from the cloud! 
See !—see through the rents in the dusky pall, 
The glimmering sabres, circling, fall, 
And rise again, all dripping with gore, 
In many a hand that shall smite no more ! 
The deadly plunge and the pistol’s flash, 
The rolling steed and the lance’s crash, 

Vout. V.—No. 1. 4 
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The rider unhorsed in the dust below, 
Which reddens beneath the sanguine flow, 
Are mingling there with such a voice 

As makes the caverns of death rejoice! 


Hark! the shouts of the victors swell 

As the foe gives way before Marshall and Yell ; 

While Trail and Kilbourn, Wool, Sherman, and Bragg, 
In the hot pursuit not an instant flag! 

Away! away! over ravine and plain, 

Over shot-shivered fragment and heaps of the slain, 
Speeds the wild rout to the mountain’s gorge 

On the besom-like tide of that furious charge! 


But again to the plateau !—for life once more! 
Where the strong reserves of the enemy pour ; 
Where the banner of Anahuac flouts the skies, 
And the centre, o’erwhelmed, in confusion flies ; 
Where the guns of O’Brien are left to the foe, 
And their last defenders lie stark and low; 

Where the gurgling life-blood of Hardin and Clay 
Stains the bruised grass where they fought and lay, 
And mingles its tides with the currents that ebb 
From the wounds of McKee, now stretched with the dead ; 
Where enthroned in the smoke of carnage dim 
The demon of war chants his deadliest hymn, 

And laughs in his soul as the murderous storm, 
Like the waves of Phlegethon, is whirling on! 


Lo! who from the right, on a charger white, 
Stems the torrent and stays the flight ? 

What stern old man with sword on high, 

With hoary hair, but a piercing eye, 

And lowering brow all wrinkled by care, 
Springs to the front through the smoky air? 
The foemen know by that milk-white steed, 

Of matchless mould and northern breed, 

They know by the shouts from each rallying band, 
And the reforming lines, that Taylor commands ! 
And following fast, of carnage full, 

Thunder the frowning columns of Wool! 

With banners all torn in the tempest of strife, 
And bayonets wet at the springs of life, 

With musket and rifle and rolling drum, 

And lumbering cannon, they come—they come! 
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Sherman is there, and his bugles aloud 

Are discoursing of death in the dun-colored cloud ; 
But Bragg, in advance, and athirst for the blow, 
Shouts to his troopers, and points to the foe! 


Now !—now he unlimbers, grim and alone, 

Where the dead lie heaped and the wounded groan, 
Where destruction smiles o’er the bloody repast, 
By the side of his chief, in the face of the blast! 
A stunning roar, and a volume of light, 

Such as A&tna pours on the bosom of night, 

A rising cloud and a voice of wail, 

Hollow and deep on the murmuring gale, 

And, hewn through the foe, deep lanes of the dead 
Proclaim too well how the bolt has sped ! 


But what though the mothers of Mexico mourn ? 
Shall it stay the charge of their hope forlorn? 

Oh, never! For there, with each back to the field, 
’T were glory to lie—dishonor to yield! 


Scarce twenty rods, or less, are gained 

From where that iron deluge rained, 

And the deep files closed, and faltering not, 

Are shivered again by the merciless shot ; 

And again that dread wail vibrates on the air, 
- Expansive and wild with the cry of despair! 

But once again to the charge they spring, 

And louder yet their clarions sing. 

But, oh! once more that awful sound 

Smites the ear with its voice profound ; 

And crushed and broken, and bleeding and torn, 

The wavering columns are backward borne, 

Riven and scattered, disordered and pale, 

In the pitiless storm of that iron hail! 


With wild flashing eye and tangled mane 

The riderless steed plunges, maddened by pain, 
While with ball-riddled heart or cloven head 
Thousands are left on their gory bed, 

Where no dirge shall swell but the freezing howl 
Of the hungry wolves when at night they prowl ; 
Where no plume but the vulture’s wing may wave 
O’er the hasty mound on the soldier’s grave ! 


J. J., GRINDALL., 
Ba.tTimorE, June 10, 1881. 
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DUTY IN THE NAVY. 


‘‘That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat.””—HAMLet. 


OF late it has become so much the fashion for officers of all grades 
in the navy to neglect their duty, that, in the rare event of an officer 
holding himself aloof from the mass in this respect, he renders himself 
liable to all sorts of annoyance and discomfort. He becomes a marked 
man. Fools sneer at him, and wise men avoid him, 

When he rises to a rank that entitles him to a command, and one is 
given him by an impartial Department, men nudge each other, exchange 
significant glances, and speak mysteriously of “lively times” to come. 

Unless the vessel is to go to the European Station, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, each officer of the line upon her detail considers that 
a personal injury has been done him; and strenuous and well-directed 
efforts are at once begun to avoid such misery as serving in a ship pre- 
destined to be an unhappy one. 

Usually these endeavors are successful, for naval officers are taught 
from their entrance to the Naval Academy the necessity of having in- 
fluential (Anglice, political) friends ; and by the time one has reached the 
grade of master he must be a poor stick indeed if he cannot send a 
Congressman or two, and perhaps a U. S. Senator, to call on the chief 
of the Office of Detail, or the Honorable Secretary of the Navy himself, 
and obtain a revoke of distasteful orders. Under this head may be 
brought, in a general way, all orders which carry the injured one to sea. 

If an officer finds that he must go to sea (such disregard for the com- 
fort of officers usually occurs when there is a new deal at the Office of 
Detail), he takes good care that his lines fall in pleasant places. 

Least of all will he go to sea with a “ Tartar,”—a term of reproach 
which may, in modern times, be defined as a commanding officer who 
knows his duty thoroughly, and by performing it conscientiously and 
exacting the same of others, turns his ship into a Pandemonium. 

Such a man must be prepared to accept, with his command, all sorts 
of mortifications from the moment he learns what line-officers are on 
the detail for his ship until he sails with an entirely new lot. No won- 


.der that when he goes to sea at last he is in a savage mood; for he is 


perfectly well aware that his officers consist of disappointed lovers, hen- 
pecked husbands, men who have gotten into some scrape ashore, or the 
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worthless stick above alluded to,—a poor devil with neither family, 
friends, nor personal merit. Nobody is there who could well be else- 
where. They are land-birds blown to sea by a sudden squall; and 
with no gratitude for the resting-place afforded them, will continually 
beat their wings helplessly against their cage, crying like Sterne’s starl- 
ing, “I can’t get out! I can’t get out!” 

From the beginning there is a league against the captain, though the 
military sense of discipline that is to be found in an embryo state among 
even the most worthless of officers prevents its taking unto itself a shape. 

A few “sea lawyers” watch eagerly for an opportunity of “ getting 
the captain foul”; and, as these people always have admiring supporters 
among their fellows, they form a powerful opposition. An officer who 
“ vets to windward of the old man” becomes a mess hero. 

It would form too pitiful a picture were we to pursue the subject 
further and make some sketches of the cruise. That there is a disease 
in the navy is evident; and, whatever may be its technical name, it is 
called in plain English Neglect of Duty. I cannot believe that it is 
hereditary, but it has now assumed so malignant a type that the life- 
blood of the service is turning black in its veins. 

I desire in this article to call the attention of my brother officers to 
a wide-spread evil,—one that is all-powerful, and whose form may, per- 
haps, best be shown in the ill-disguised sneer of our cousin beyond the 
sea, who slaps us on the back and exclaims, “I say! old chap, what an 
easy time the fellows have in your navy !” 

An expressive grin may lend force to the brief but emphatic reply, 
“You bet”; but if it happen to be a man possessed of any service feel- 
ing who is so addressed, he can only sigh an equally brief assent, and 
pray it may not be always so; for well he knows that this “easy time” 
means a dirty ship, slovenly boats, and untidy officers and men,—the 
captain perhaps leading the van,—deplorable ignorance, misinterpreta- 
tion, and disregard of the regulations, and all the attendant lack of dis- 
cipline,—tersely, disgrace to a service which was once a very proud one. 

The disease of which I am speaking has, figuratively, three massive 
arms which reach in all directions, writhing and squirming, and en- 
veloping all branches of the navy. Each hasa name. They are In- 
dolence, Indifference, and Ignorance. 

We may cut these limbs off one by one, but as long as the root re- 
mains they will spring forth again with a fresh young life, and continue 
to writhe and squirm, envelop and destroy. And the name of the root 
is Moral Cowardice. 

As son as a set of men appear in high authority upon the naval 
scene, who have no fear of public opinion or private sentiment ; whose 
feelings are those of gratitude for the honorable position in which the 
government has placed and holds them, and whose aim it is to merit 
these advantages ; men who recognize the grave import of command— 
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the most sacred of all responsibilities—and are fitted for the trust, then 
may we feel that the new era has dawned upon us. 

One of these men unites in himself all the best qualities it is now 
the fashion to cloak as with a garment,—activity, zeal, and a high order 
of professional knowledge. Moral courage forms the basis of his 
character, and we have “a man, and a leader of men.” 

Incompetence is rife in the navy. It is a vicious mongrel, an out- 
growth of indolence, indifference, and ignorance. 

At the Naval Academy very little notice is taken of a youth’s apti- 
tude for the service, and as a result there is annually foisted upon us a 
lot of trash that but hurries the navy on its downward course. Instead 
of infusing new and healthy blood into its veins, there is only given an 
additional tax upon its already wellnigh exhausted vitality. 

If those at this nursery of the navy cannot be persuaded to pursue 
the heroic treatment of some barbarous nations, and strangle the incipi- 
ent decrepit, let those who are in the navy and of the navy do their 
duty. What matters it if a few midshipmen are annually dismissed 
from the service after graduation and a year or two at sea? They are 
still young and have all the world before them where to choose. 
They have had an excellent education which they were paid by the 
country for receiving, and in any other profession may rise to a pitch of 
singular excellence; but as naval officers they were doomed by nature 
to be signal failures. 

Why, in the name of the best interests of the country, should such 
become permanent fixtures in the navy, simply because some members 
of Congress chose to send them to the Naval Academy, and they had 
the brains and application to graduate successfully? Yet they do 
remain merely because their superior officers are too indolent, too indiffer- 
ent, too ignorant, or have not sufficient moral courage to report them 
for incompetence and rid the service of useless incumbrances. 

Many a commanding officer of the present day sits in his cabin 
wringing his hands, pitifully moaning, “ Nobody seems to obey my 
orders! What am I to do?” And perhaps he gives one longing 
thought to the haleyon days when he was a junior officer in a ship, with 
no responsibilities beyond his watch, his boat, and his division. But 
the miserable present obtrudes itself upon him, his pleasant thoughts 
of the past vanish, he damns the system pursued at the Naval Academy, 
and seeks distraction in the last novel. It never occurs to him that it 
is his duty to discover where the evil lies, and to uproot it. He is not 
aware that he has men serving under him, doing daily duty on board his 
ship, who have no business there. He has not the moral courage to say 
to an erring officer, “ You have just made a great mistake, and I will 
not tolerate mistakes. If this occurred through indolence or indifference, 
have a care for the future! If it occur again I shall deem it a mani- 
festation of ignorance, and prefer charges against you !” 
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Suppose this little speech to have been made to a worthless lieu- 
tenant. He will some day be a worthless commanding officer,—per- 
haps commander-in-chief,—as he has already been a worthless master, 
ensign, and midshipman. As the latter, he was satisfied with the pay 
he saw was to be his in time, and, making up his mind the navy was 
“a good-enough place,” he crammed for his examinations and never 
experienced the slightest difficulty in passing them. Hence his promo- 
tions came regularly. There is no discrimination. The efficient and the 
worthless, the promising and the hopeless, those who have done fine 
service and those who have done nothing but avoid courts-martial, 
receive their promotions alike after answering satisfactorily the simple 
questions put to them by the board. Does the board do its duty, or is 
it so hampered by law that it cannot? 

As long as officers decline so persistently to do their duty the Board 
of Examiners remains heavily handicapped, for letters from the com- 
manding officers with whom the persons under examination have served 
cannot be relied on, save in exceptional cases. When it was the custom 
to send to officers with whom a candidate for promotion had served a 
list of questions regarding his fitness, how many of us had the moral 
courage to tell the truth and thus stop an improper promotion ? 

Captain Shiftless, becoming fearful that his consistent neglect of 
duty towards the midshipmen of his ship (which is distinctly laid down 
in the regulations) may be noticed, gets on the right side of the midship- 
men by giving them all eulogistic letters to show the board when they 
go up for their examinations. 

Young Stephen Decatur, who has given splendid promise, receives 
the very same letter as Amos Slouchy, who could not station a 9-inch 
gun’s crew nor haul down a jib without blundering. This kind- 
hearted captain does not wish to hurt Mr. Slouchy’s feelings by men- 
tioning in his letter that he is totally unfit for the navy. Does he reflect 
that he sins against the laws of honor when he writes instead, “ This 
young officer gives promise of great future usefulness, and it is with 
much reluctance that I part with him”? 

Captain Thoroughpace, who finds six among the highest of the 
recent graduates from the Naval Academy on board his ship, watches 
them with unceasing, kindly, and conscientious care. They are given 
charge of the deck regularly from sunrise to sunset,—except when 
bad weather requires a reef in the topsails,—and are assisted, in- 
structed, and encouraged. While some show a marked interest and 
improvement in their professional knowledge, bearing, and method of 
handling the men, others manifest none of these indications of aptitude 
for the service, or show plainly that they have no taste for the life of a 
naval officer. 

When these young officers go up for their examinations, they find 
their records already in possession of the board. I select a letter at 
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random, which refers to Midshipman Herschel Bowditch, who passed 
No. 2 in a class of fifty-three. He is described as “a most capable 
navigator, but with no taste for the naval service, for which he is en- 
tirely unfitted. He has not the physique to endure a hardy life, and 
cannot be given charge of the deck like the other midshipmen, as he is 
timid and nervous, and is not able to give his orders in a sufficiently 
loud tone to be heard even by those near him. He has no self-reliance 
whatever. He has a fine mind and retentive memory, and though he 
remembers what he studies about seamanship, he has not the faintest 
conception of utilizing his knowledge by practical application. I have 
been very patient with him, but can discover no signs of improve- 
ment,” ete. 

Mr. Bowditch passes his examinations, physical and mental, and 
receives, rather to his surprise, it must be confessed, a commission as 
ensign in the United States navy. 

As he sees no easier way of earning a good salary, he consents to 
remain an ensign; and, as the sea always makes him sick, and that 
squeaky bosn’s pipe sets his nerves on end, and the drum makes his 
head ache, and the noise of target-practice and the horrid smell of 
burnt powder nearly sets him wild, he remains on shore duty. 

So much for letters and their effect. 

We have handled gently the junior officers of the line, and now we 
are brought to consider the seniors. Let us be reverent. 

The flag-ship “Montana” anchored the 7th of June off San Pablo 
del Mar at 2.30 p.m. By the time the officers commanding the three 
American men-of-war in port came on board to pay their official respects 
to the commander-in-chief two foreign commanders and the represent- 
atives of four others were in the admiral’s cabin. A uniform for such 
visits is prescribed (rather vaguely, it is true) in the United States 
navy regulations. Yet each of the three American officers appeared 
in a different dress. In the uniform of the foreigners, though they 
belonged to different and, in some instances, antagonistic nations, there 
was a marked similarity. It is carefully prescribed by their several 
regulations,—and this to them is law. They wonder at the guise in 
which the Americans come to salute their chief! 

Let us consider this occurrence in a general way, for it cannot be 
denied that such breaches of official etiquette are frequent. It would 
appear to be more accident than design when it is otherwise. 

The method of treating the abuse varies with the temperament of 
the several flag-officers. 

Admiral A leaves it severely alone. His time of command is short, 
and he wants no trouble. 

Admiral B says he’ll show those gentlemen what the regulations 
are for! He won’t tolerate such a mongrel rig in Ais squadron! etc., 
and that is the end of it. 
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Admiral C issues General Order No. 555, calling attention to the 
regulations ; and this is pigeon-holed like its five hundred and fifty- 
four predecessors, 

Admiral D, who is very particular about all matters of etiquette, 
remarks that he is surprised that any of his officers should be so care- 
less, and he would write them a letter on the subject except that he is 
sure they know better, and he can’t believe it was intentional discourtesy 
to him. He will let one of his personal staff mention to these officers 
that he does not like to see them all dressed differently, etc. 

Admiral E never notices such trifles, and will not allow his atten- 
tion to be called to them. 

These officers are the highest we have afloat, yet not one of them 
had the hardness of heart (i.e., moral courage) to say to these care- 
less commanding officers, “Go back to your ship and dress yourself 
properly. Then come and pay your official visit to me !” 

Captain Indolence, who came without epaulets or gloves, wearing, 
however, a full-dress sword-belt, returned to his ship quite contented not 
to have received a rap over the knuckles. 

Captain Indifference, who appeared with frock-coat, epaulets, cap, 
and black sword-belt, never noticed the variety of uniform; while 
Captain Ignorance, who made a funny figure in full dress, with the 
three upper buttons of the coat unbuttoned and fastened back in an 
ingenious way so as to form a sort of lapel, considered himself the 
only one of the three who was dressed for the occasion according to 
the regulations ! 

Of course the officers of the several ships noticed this slipshod way 
of doing things. 

The example tells. Mankind still possesses the taste for mimicry ° 
handed down by our Darwinian ancestors. Straws are great indica- 
tors. Every one soon discovers that he can do as he chooses, and this is 
more agreeable than paying attention to irksome rules. 

Captain Indolence does not wish to be disturbed by reports. The 
executive can attend to such things. Officers ought to know their duties 
and how to perform them. If they do not, it certainly is no fault of his. 

Captain Indifference sees nothing in his ship to find fault with. 
Everybody seems happy enough. 

Captain Ignorance has an uncomfortable feeling that his ship is not 
what she ought to be. He really can’t say exactly why. 

“What's the use,” he says, despondently, “saying anything to these 
youngsters! They’re sure to spring the regulations on a fellow, and 
where are you then ?” 

So they all go on, placidly neglecting their duties, and counting the 
days until the cruise is up. The efficiency of such ships can better be 
imagined than described. 

Yet they are sent abroad as the representatives of a mighty nation. 
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Are they worthy ones? I sometimes wonder if these men ever blush 
when they run across foreign men-of-war in port. 

What a travesty on the U.S. navy regulations, which require officers 
“to set and show in themselves a good example,” etc. ; “to be vigilant 
in inspecting the conduct of all those who may be placed under their 
command,” etc., etc. ! 

When the “Congaree” was lost on Harlequin Rock, the intention 
of Captain Glover was to run to the south’ard and east’ard three 
hundred miles, and strike the track of the Phillipsville and St. An- 
drew’s line of steamers. 

By stretching his eight boats in a line at right angles to the steamer’s 
track, with an interval of five miles between each boat, he would be 
able to command a view of nearly fifty miles; and it was highly im- 
probable that any steamer would pass without observing them. Had 
they launched the two life-rafts their range of vision would have been 
still farther extended. 

The reason he could not follow out this sensible plan instead of try- 
ing to make the desolate coast eight hundred miles away, was that there 
was not a compass in any of the boats! 

On all the ensuing horrors—the exhaustion, starvation, lunacy, and 
death of all but four out of the four hundred and ninety officers and 
men that composed the ship’s company—Pity bids us drop the curtain. 
Justice sternly says, “Some one has neglected his duty. Not to dis- 
honor the dead, but to insure safety to the living, let us know where 
the blame lies.” 

A competent (?) board sat for six weeks on the investigation, based 
on the testimony of the survivors; and finally published an elaborate 
* opinion to this effect, “The Great Giver of all things presented man 
with the land. He likewise presented the sea to the fish. If the fishes 
invade the domain of man they are eaten. When man goes to sea he 
must expect to become food for the fishes. And nobody is to blame.” 

This finding, after an exhaustive examination, is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to the sensibilities of the friends and relatives of the lost officers ; 
and through the promptings of sympathy for the bereaved it becomes 
generally acceptable. There seems to be no effort made to fix the respon- 
sibility on any living man. Let us take from this melancholy occasion 
one of the innumerable instances that show a striking neglect of duty. 

Regarding compasses, the board says in its report, “ Lieutenant 
Sirius, the navigator, with great presence of mind, had the starboard 
binnacle and compass—a light brass one—carried into the sailing-launch ; 
but unfortunately it was lost when that boat was capsized by the unex- 
pected sinking of the ship. By an unaccountable oversight none of 
the other boats were provided with compasses.” This leaves the fault 
entirely with the officers of the other boats. 

If any one chooses to examine the report of the inspection of the 
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“Congaree” by the commander-in-chief of the station on her return 
from a short cruise in the south, and immediately before going up to 
the navy-yard for coal and provisions, and ten days before she struck 
on Harlequin Rock, he will notice the question in the “ form,” “ What 
is the state of equipment and preparation of each boat for armed ser- 
vice? . . . If any boat is deficient in equipment, give name of boat, 
and of her commanding officer.” 

Embodied in the answer will be found, “ No boat compasses. None 
supplied to the ship.” 

When Ensign Hardy submitted his report of the disaster, this fea- 
ture of the report of the inspection of the “Congaree” was made the 
subject of a letter to the commandant of the navy-yard at Bythesea. 

That officer promptly sent word that the navigation officer of the 
yard held the receipt of Lieutenant Sirius for eight (8) boat compasses 
among the other stores received from that department. 

However, nothing was said of the efforts Lieutenant Sirius had 
made to have a deficiency in this respect made good. He told the in- 
specting officer who questioned him on the subject, that, though he had 
signed for these compasses, it was a mistake, as they were not in the 
ship. He said this as he was assured by the signal quartermaster, who 
“looked out” for the stores, that such was the case. 

As the “ Congaree” had fitted out at this very yard only five months 
before, Mr. Sirius thought it would be an easy thing to have the mis- 
take rectified. He accordingly hunted up Lieutenant-Commander 
Wind’em, the navigation officer of the yard, and explained his embar- 
rassment, This gentleman, who was interrupted in an interesting game 
of croquet to hear this stupid story, said, curtly, “I can’t help you. I 
hold your receipt. They must be on board somewhere. Whose shot is it?” 

By Captain Glover’s advice Sirius now went to the commandant, 
and explained the case to him ; adding, that as the ship was going to sea 
in the morning, he would be very glad if he could get the compasses that 
afternoon. He intended to take the responsibility of the loss on his 
own shoulders. The captain would have a survey held, fix the respon- 
sibility of the loss on him, and send this with the requisition back from 
Tear-Drop Buoy. The receipt for the compasses he would give at once. 

“You may give my compliments to the captain, sir, and tell him 
that if he can’t delay his sailing until he can have this matter put in 
proper shape, he can go to sea without boat compasses,” said the com- 
mandant in a very crushing way. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered poor Sirius; “ but you know we shall have 
to leave at daylight so as to get over the bar at high water. The cap- 
tain’s orders are imperative to leave to-morrow.” 

Then Commodore Pompono rose in his wrath. “ You have been at 
this yard, sir, for nearly three days. Why has this matter been neglected ?” 

“The first day we arrived I was making a thorough search for the 
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missing compasses. Yesterday I could not find Mr. Wind’em,—he was 
out of town,—and the clerk at the navigation office is a new one, and 
could give me no information. I saw two sets of boat compasses among 
the stores, however, marked for the ‘Mobile’ and the ‘ New Orleans,’ 
and as they cannot be ready for at least six months, I thought I might 
get them . 

“ And set requisitions going from this yard to replace them. No, 
sir; no irregularities of that sort, if you please. I wish you a very 
good-morning, sir!” And the discomfited lieutenant went back to his 
commanding officer with a report of failure. 

The “Congaree” got under way at daybreak, crossed the bar, and 
let go an anchor under foot off Tear-Drop Buoy in the lower bay, while 
the captain made a brief visit to the flag-ship. He explained the com- 
pass question, which only excited the ire of the crusty old admiral 
against Commodore Pompono, whom he heartily damned. “ Did he say 
nothing when you went to report the ship ready to leave the yard ?” 
asked the admiral. 

“IT did not report her ready, sir,” answered Captain Glover. “I 
showed him my orders, and said I had all my coal and provisions on 
board, but that by some mishap the boat compasses—here he stopped 
me, and asked if I had received his message. I told him yes, and he 
said I could leave the yard as soon as the tide served. I certainly 
ought to have those compasses though, admiral, before I go to sea,” 
added Captain Glover. 

“No. I should have had a vessel started on this duty a week ago. 
Every moment is of value. You must be off. You can get them at St. 
Andrew’s. Good-by!” And the “Congaree” sailed away to her fate. 

The Secretary of the Navy had telegraphed to this commander-in- 
chief to have a vessel ready for distant service as speedily as possible. 
Next day the instructions came. The negro colonists at Port Sumner 
had prayed the Executive for protection against the Irish filibusters, 
and the admiral was to send a man-of-war thither at once, and keep one 
there until further orders. 

This was the most distant point on the station, twenty-eight hundred 
miles from Bythesea; and though the admiral had with him three ves- 
sels beside the flag-ship, their commanding officers reported so many 
defects in engines, hull, etc., that the dismayed commander-in-chief 
wrote to the Honorable Secretary that he had sent the most available 
vessel up to the navy-yard to undergo some slight but necessary repairs, 
and in a week he would be able to dispatch her. The fact is Bythesea 
was very delightful just at that season, and many of the officers’ wives 
were there. Nobody wanted to go to Port Sumner, and it is very easy 
nowadays to neglect one’s duty with an easy conscience. 

A week had passed leaving this vessel still in the hands of the work- 
men, and the admiral was informed that she would not be ready for 
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another week. Certain repairs to the engine were imperative. Just at 
this time the “ Congaree” arrived, and as she could be gotten ready in 
three days, the admiral sent the requisition for the needed articles up 
to the navy-yard that the stores should be all ready for her, then 
inspected her and sent her up. She was a perfect godsend to this com- 
mander-in-chief, who had not assured himself (as the regulations re- 
quired) that the vessels under his command were ready for any duty 
which they might be called upon to perform. 

Young Hardy says that there was a great laugh on Sirius, two days 
out, when old Coyle, the signal quartermaster, came to inform him that 
the gunner’s mate had found the boat compasses in a box in the torpedo- 
room. Sirius gave orders to have them put in the navigator’s store- 
room ready for use, and the disagreeable subject passed from his mind. 

After the disaster, Coyle confessed that it was a mistake. The box 
contained books for the cabin library, and he (Coyle) had intended to 
tell Mr. Sirius about it next day. 

I have not touched on this distressing subject in the interests of the 
dead. There can be no question as to their culpability in many ways. 

The “ Congaree” passed for a very superior American man-of-war, 
yet when the desperate emergency arose she was found all unprepared. 

I have simply sketched the unwritten history of the boat compasses. 
Now it might not be amiss to know,— 

I. Why has Rear-Admiral Bluster preserved a silence on the con- 
duct of the commandant of the Bythesea navy-yard? Is it because, 
through his neglect of duty in not having his other vessels ready for 
service, he was impelled to hurry the “ Congaree” off to sea knowing 
her to be unprepared ? 

II. Is Commodore Pompono aware that he neglected his duty in 
permitting the “ Congaree” to sail from the navy-yard, of which he was 
commandant, with a known, important, and as it proved, fatal deficiency in 
her stores, simply because he was at odds with the admiral, and insisted 
upon a proper and complete observance of “red tape” at a time of 
urgent necessity ? 

III. Did Lieutenant-Commander Wind’em show a proper sense of 
duty when he refused any assistance to the navigator of the lost vessel, 
when the latter was anxious to do all in his power to rectify an error, 
and time was pressing ? 

These, like many other men, shine before the world because there is 
no published or written evidence of their shame; but in their dreams 
they must see the phantoms of boats upon a distant ocean, beneath an 
ever-cloudy sky, tempest-tossed, aimlessly, hopelessly, wearily wander- 
ing to and fro forever. The spectres of the dead point at them and say, 


“ Behold the victims of your neglect of duty.” 
A. P. Mantus, 


Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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MAFOR-GENERAL GEORGE L. HARTSUFF. 


GrorcE L. Hartsurr was born at Tyre, New York, May 28, 1830. 
In the autumn of 1842, when the lad was twelve years old, his father, 
a farmer, removed his increasing family to the then Far West, and set- 
tled upon a larger farm than he could afford in the East, near Unadilla, 
in Livingston County, Michigan. For six years young Hartsuff fol- 
lowed the life of a farmer; but he had seen about him, in camp and 
outpost, the soldiers of his country in warlike array; his heart awak- 
ened to the ambition of military life; he longed for the adventure and 
distinction of the field; and his constant exclamation to his friends 
and family, he frequently told me, was, “I want to be a soldier!” 
The road to glory was then, as now, the Military Academy at West 
Point; but, having no political influence to aid him thither, his only 
course was to make personal application. Succeeding in obtaining an 
interview with Senator Bingham, he stated his wish to him. “ And 
why,” said the Senator, “do you desire to go away from here ?” 

“‘ Because,” replied the brave boy, unabashed, “I want to be a soldier.” 

‘In after-years, Senator Bingham told him, when proud of his gallant 
nominee, that it was his spirited answer to his question which procured 
him his appointment ; for, of all the applicants before him, he was the 
only one who seemed to feel that he owed the government his services 
in return for an education at its hands, 

Young Hartsuff entered West Point in the spring of 1848, and 
graduated in the year 1852. Among his comrades at the Academy 
was General Sheridan, and at the head of his class stood Colonel Casey, 
the able son of that fine old Christian soldier, General Silas Casey, 
author of “Casey’s Tactics.” George L. Hartsuff, upon the conclusion 
of his course of study, was assigned to the Fourth Artillery, as brevet 
second lieutenant, and ordered to Governor’s Island, in New York 
harbor, where he remained only one month, when he was sent, with a 
detachment of recruits, to join his company, then stationed at Fort 
Brown, Texas, and for over a year was employed in scouting and escort 
duty, making a careful examination of the Rio Grande, from the city 
of that name to the river’s mouth, with reference to the establishment 
of posts, at the moment when there were threatened hostilities with 
Mexico in relation to the Mesilla Valley. 
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In the fall of 1853, when the whole Gulf coast was ravaged by 
the yellow fever, Lieutenant Hartsuff suffered an attack, even having 
the deadly vomito, but recovered his usual health, such was the remark- 
able vigor of his constitution. While at West Point he had been 
recognized as, physically, the most powerful man of his class, and his 
extraordinary endurance stood him in good stead during his subsequent 
exposed and exacting career. 

While North on leave of absence he was promoted and transferred 
to the Second Artillery, and ordered to his regiment at Fort Meade, 
Florida. The government had concluded to have a military survey 
made of the Big Cypress Swamp, with a view to driving out the In- 
dians from that treacherous stronghold of the savage, and Lieutenant 
Hartsuff was appointed acting topographical engineer and put in 
charge of the dangerous work. He performed this duty thoroughly, 
making maps of the region, which were used so effectively during the 
after-operations against the red men. It was at this period that Lieu- 
tenant Hartsuff met with one of the most thrilling adventures of his 
perilous career. Upon his return to camp with his surveys, he was 
ordered to make another rapid exploration of the country passed over, 
in order to ascertain the actual state of feeling among the tribes. So 
confident was the officer in command, Colonel Brown, that the Indians 
would not break the peace at the moment, that Hartsuff was directed to 
discharge the duty with but ten men and two wagons. The little party 
set out on the 6th of December, 1855. For several days they marched 
without meeting any interruption ; on the fourteenth day out, however, 
December 20, they experienced a fatal surprise. In the history of 
border warfare there are few tales so tragic. The camp had been pitched 
for the night. After the arduous labors of the day, the poor men slept 
soundly amid all their discomforts, little dreaming of the stealthy ap- 
proach of the savage foe. Suddenly, at early dawn, the wild crack of 
the rifle awoke them from their slumbers but for an instant ere most 
of them fell asleep again to wake no more. At the first fire several 
fell, and at the second six lay dead and two were seriously wounded. 
A party of forty Indians had poured these leaden volleys into the camp 
with such fatal effect. Lieutenant Hartsuff was on his feet in an instant. 
Realizing the position of affairs at a glance, he took his stand with his 
two remaining comrades behind the wagons, loading and firing from 
this ambuscade as well as he could until both the soldiers fell, and he 
himself had been shot through the chest and left arm and shoulder. 
He seemed indubitably doomed to a soldier’s death indeed, the end he 
had so often envied in his childhood, but then so far off to his view, 
when, as the yelling savages came pouring down on the devoted band, a 
lucky thought struck him. He threw himself flat among the tall rushes, 
and painfully crawling a few steps to a little lake, beside which his few 
tents had been pitched, he flung his bleeding body into the friendly 
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water under a bed of pond-lilies, then blooming in the tropical win- 
ter of Florida. Here he lay with his face only above the surface for 
the space of two hours, when the savages withdrew. Dragging his 
wounded form from the pond, he tried to travel toward the encampment he 
had left a fortnight before, but soon fell exhausted to the earth. From 
Thursday morning until Saturday night he lay upon his back close by 
the scene of the conflict without tasting food or water, at a distance of 
more than fifty miles from any living white man. Finally, driven to 
desperation, he succeeded in crawling, by slow stages, nearly fifteen 
miles in the direction of the fort, but at last the limits of human en- 
durance having been reached, sank down, famished and utterly feeble 
and helpless, as he supposed, to die. Said he to me in describing this 
event, “It looked pretty bad just then; but what had given me the 
greatest trouble was not the bullet wounds, but a hole in my boot. As 
I crept along the sharp grass cut my foot through this break in my 
boot, and tortured me terribly. At length, taking a pin from my stock, 
I worked it through the leather, bending it over so as to keep the grass 
out. When I found that my device had succeeded, I fairly laughed 
aloud with exuberance of joy.” 

At this critical moment, poor Hartsuff tore a leaf from his note- 
book, wrote his name upon it, and how and where he had been attacked, 
pinning it upon his knee, and resigned himself to his fate. “ I thought,” 
said he, “I was gone, when I heard the distant and indistinct roll of a 
drum. Then I knew that they had sent out in search of us, and I 
made a last effort. My pistol had got wet in the pond, so I took it 
from my belt, unloaded it as best I could in my weak condition with 
my unhurt hand, and allowed the charge of powder to dry in the hot 
sun. Reloading, I waited until I heard the drum again, this time 
nearer, and when it stopped, fired off my pistol. They heard me, how- 
ever, and when I recovered consciousness, for I had fainted, I found 
myself in the midst of a crowd of soldiers, who were standing in wonder 
whether I was alive or not.” 

A few extracts from some private papers, now in my possession, re- 
garding the affair above described, may prove of interest. A letter 
dated Fort Myers, December 29, 1855, says, “At 1 a.m. Wednesday 
morning an express from Company K reached this place, to report 
that the company was encamped twenty-one miles out, having been 
sent in as an escort to Lieutenant Hartsuff, who had been found alive. 
Upon the receipt of this news, the ambulance was at once dispatched 
for the lieutenant, and he was brought in at 1 p.m. the same day. Com- 
pany K also came in. The lieutenant looked weak and pale, but got 
out of the wagon himself. He has received two wounds from one shot, 
it having entered his arm, passed through and lodged in his breast ; it 
is not yet extracted. While he was in the grass, some one, supposed to 
be Bow Legs, called to him in very good English, ‘Come out! come 
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out! T’ll not kill you!’ but he respectfully and judiciously declined the 
invitation. 

“You may imagine the revolution of feeling when the sweet music 
of a drum, beating the tattoo, met his ear; no tattoo to him, but the 
most joyful of reveilles, indicating the dawn of safety. The guard heard 
the pistol,—the long roll was beat that the poor sufferer might be assured 
his friends had understood the signal, and the men formed and rushed 
en masse to his rescue. A litter was formed, and Dr. Brodie gave him 
all necessary aid. The lieutenant is tenderly cared for in a room of 
Colonel Brown’s; his wounds are healthy, but very severe and hard to 
heal. 

“Companies K and F arrived at Fort Drum on Sunday. They had 
met with private Borzed, whose principal trouble was, ‘By G—! I’m 
very hungry !’” 

A visit to the battle-field was immediately made, and a horrible 
sight met the eye. The corpses of four of the unfortunates were on 
the ground, scalped and indecently mutilated.” One of these, Curran, 
a remarkably athletic man, held a lock of Indian hair in his grasp. 
Of the other two killed, the turkey-buzzards had taken such ample toll 
of mortality that but little was left but the bones. The account quoted 
goes on to add in terms of natural indignation, “Many a heart turned 
sick as we gazed on the work of these red devils, and many a vow was 
registered whose fulfillment will bring destruction and desolation into 
the cabins of our foes. With all my heart I say Amen! for they are 
incorrigible, impracticable, untamable, unchangeable. They must go, 
they ought to go, to oblivion with the bear, wolf, panther, and kindred 
vermin whose natures are so utterly antagonistic to civilization.” Has 
the Indian character changed since the date of that disaster? Let the 
fate of Custer point the reply. The Indian bullet in young Hartsuff’s 
breast could never be extracted, and, as will be ultimately seen, was 
twenty years afterwards the prdbable cause of his death. Recovering 
rapidly from his wounds, however, he was placed in command of the 
only mounted regulars sent against the savages, and took an active 
share in the campaign, to the cost of his crafty old enemies. The 
treacherous attack on Hartsuff’s command was the immediate precursor 
of the Seminole war. 

After a time, Lieutenant Hartsuff was sent North with a large de- 
tachment of sick and wounded soldiers, and quartered at Fort Wood, 
on Bedloe’s Island, for a month, when he was placed on duty at West 
Point, where he had not been since his graduation, as assistant in- 
structor of artillery and infantry ; but in 1859, upon his own applica- 
tion, anxious and ambitious as he ever was for active service, he was 
relieved from this post, and joined his company at Fort Mackinac, 
Michigan. While stationed here, he again had one of those hair-breadth 
escapes for which his career became socelebrated. It had best be described 
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in his own graphic words, taken from his written account, which I have 
before me. It appears that in September, 1860, while stationed at Fort 
Mackinac, and acting commissary of subsistence, he was ordered to 
Chicago to purchase stores for the garrison. He accordingly took pas- 
sage on the steamer “ Lady Elgin,” which ill-fated vessel, on her return 
trip, and when she was far out from land, was run into by a schooner 
and sunk, more than four-fifths of all on board perishing in the waters. 
Writes Hartsuff of this harrowing calamity : 

“‘T was on board the steamer ‘Lady Elgin’ when she collided with 
the schooner ‘ Augusta,’ asleep in my berth. I immediately jumped from 
my berth, and saw the schooner floating away. Did not think any 
serious damage had been done at first, but soon discovered that the 
steamer was settling. I instantly left my state-room, which was in the 
after-cabin, and ran toward the pilot-house, where I found Captain 
Wilson on the hurricane-deck. I asked him if he thought there was 
any danger, and he replied that he thought she would float. He told 
me where there were life-preservers on the hurricane-deck, and I went 
and passed them down to the passengers in the cabin till they were 
about exhausted, when I took one myself and waited on the deck. 
While there, quite a number came on the upper deck, only a few of 
whom were females; but how many came up I could not say, as it was 
very dark. From a quarter to half an hour after she was struck she 
broke up, the hurricane-deck floating off, and the hull going to the bot- 
tom with a tremendous noise. As she broke, I jumped with my life- 
preserver—a board six or eight feet long, and about one foot wide— 
into the water, which was at this time only a few feet below us, and 
pulled with all my might to escape, if possible, from the mass of the 
wreck. After the confusion had somewhat subsided, I heard the voice 
of Captain Wilson cheering and encouraging the people on the wreck, 
telling them that the shore was but a few miles off, and that if they 
kept calm and obeyed his directions, they might all be saved. 

“TJ heard him in this manner for perhaps ten minutes, and then I 
had separated so far from the hurricane-deck, on which the captain and 
a large number were, that I could hear no more. All around me were 
numbers of persons floating on pieces of the wreck, until it became day- 
light. When it grew so light that I could see some distance, I dis- 
covered a large mass of the wreck a little distance to the windward of 
us, covered with people. I then got on quite a large piece of the wreck 
which floated near me and contained no other person, and no one got 
on after I did. The large mass to the windward, of which I have just 
spoken, now began to break up. I then left the fragment I was on, 
and got on a large piece of the hurricane-deck, on which were four 
other persons, none of whom I knew. On this raft I remained until 
we reached within about half a mile of the shore with the wash of the 
waves, when our fragment broke up likewise, and two of the four on 
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it with me were washed off and drowned before we could help them. 
A moment after, to my sorrow, the remainder of our party were washed 
off by a heavy sea, and one more of us was drowned. My remaining 
companion contrived with my aid to regain the raft, and I then threw 
myself upon a life-preserver which I found afloat, and on this struck 
the shore just below the bluffs. From the time I was swept from the 
raft until I gained the shore I was several times buried deep under the 
waves. When close to the shore, I was thrown by the surf from my 
life-preserver, and although the water was not more than three or four 
feet deep, I was so exhausted as to be unable to rise, and was tumbled 
about in the sand some little time before I could get a footing on terra 
jirma. 
“ Early in the morning I discovered a fragment of the wreck, a 
short distance from me, on which were a woman and three men. The 
woman was so exhausted that she seemed unable to keep from drop- 
ping to sleep, although the exertions of the three men were continu- 
ally applied to prevent it. She was finally drowned while still on the 
wreck, being utterly unable to keep her head from the water. Her 
body remained on the fragment of the wreck as long as it was in sight. 
I saw many pieces of the wreck, containing from two to four persons, 
capsized, almost invariably drowning all that were on them. To 
avoid the similar capsizing of our frail bark, I instructed the men with 
me so to sit on it as to keep the edges under water; this enabled us 
to float faster with the tide, we passing many of the other rafts. I saw 
one woman alone floating on a dining-table, and a short time after I 
discovered her the table capsized, and she disappeared under the water 
for several seconds, but finally reappeared on the surface yet clinging 
to the table, and eventually by great exertions she regained her seat 
upon it. When I last saw her she was near the shore, and as I heard 
of a woman being saved shortly after I was taken to a house near by, 
I presume, and heartily hope, she must have been the one. Under one 
piece of the wreck which floated near us were four dead cattle fastened, 
and on this were two or three persons. The buoyancy of the dead 
bodies of the cattle kept this piece of the vessel almost entirely out of 
water, and when last seen this peculiar life-boat was very near the 
shore, and the persons on it were doubtless saved. 

“ During the time I was on the wreck, I contrived to keep myself 
warm by thrashing my arms upon my breast, catching pieces of floating 
wood, and keeping my body and limbs continually in motion, and in 
this manner saved myself from intense suffering from cold, which 
proved so fatal to many. When I reached the shore, every attention 
which heartfelt sympathy could suggest was shown to me and the other 
survivors. One gentleman generously pulled off his coat and gave it 
to me, and another his boots. I remember I thanked my good fortune 
that I was not wrecked on the salt ocean, where the agony of thirst 
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would have been added to the misery of the situation. Certainly, there 
can be no calamity without its comforting circumstance.” He was in 
the water over ten hours, and only escaped by the merest miracle. 

When the war for the Union broke out, Hartsuff was among the 
first to seek for service in the field. A patriot and soldier, the country 
had educated him for an honorable career, and he owed and offered the 
nation the services of his sword; and it may be fitly added that no 
more devoted and gallant officer fought under the brave old flag. In 
the month of March, 1861, Lieutenant Hartsuff was promoted to be 
assistant adjutant-general with the rank of captain, and ordered to New 
Mexico. While making preparations to go, however, he was instructed 
to report to his old commander, Colonel Harvey Brown, then in charge 
of an expedition, secret to all but a very few, under arms for Fort 
Pickens, Florida. He remained there three months when he was sum- 
moned North, and directed to report for active duty to General Rose- 
crans, then commanding the Department of Western Virginia, as his 
assistant adjutant-general. 

Captain Hartsuff had the honor of participating as chief of staff in 
the engagements at Carnifex Ferry, Gauley Mountain, Cross Lanes, 
and Cotton Hill, signally distinguishing himself by his cool daring and 
soldierly qualities. General Rosecrans wisely recommended him for 
promotion to the Secretary of War. 

In April, 1862, he was accordingly promoted to be brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers, and assigned to duty as assistant adjutant-general in 
the busy office of Secretary Stanton. But here Hartsuff chafed under 
confinement to the desk, his sphere being the field and not the office. 
He was impatient of Mr. Stanton’s authoritative tone, and grew dis- 
trustful of his personal good will. It was soon seen that there was no 
love lost between the mighty civilian and the spirited officer of artillery, 
whose true weapon was the field-piece and not the pen, and mutual 
avoidance resulted. It became distasteful to Hartsuff to obey an arbi- 
trary lawyer, and unwelcome to the Secretary to dominate a captious 
clerk. Accordingly, General Hartsuff unhesitatingly applied for active 
orders, claiming a command ; and Secretary Stanton rather promptly, 
it is said, straightway ordered him to relieve Brigadier-General Aber- 
crombie, commanding at Warrenton Junction. Immediately after 
assuming this command, Hartsuff sent an expedition of mounted 
troops to Culpeper Court-House, which were the first Union force to 
enter that place. Soon after he was ordered to report to Major-General 
McDowell, with his brigade, at Fredericksburg, and remained under 
his command until about the middle of August. Having become too ill 
to do field-duty, he was sent to Washington, where he remained just a 
week, when, learning that a movement was imminent, although hardly 
able to sit in the saddle, he hastily left his sick-room and hurried back 
to the army in time to take part in some of the most glorious and de- 
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cisive actions of the war. At the moment of the alarming retreat of 
the Army of Virginia, under the loyal and gallant, but unfortunate 
Pope, from the Rapidan River, Hartsuff was thrown forward to cover 
the approach to the Rappahannock Bridge and hold the flushed and 
victorious enemy in check. Writes a war correspondent to the New 
York Tribune: 

“At Rappahannock Bridge, the post of honor—the ever-precious 
and sacred trust to the true soldier, the post of danger—was conferred 
upon the first brigade. Hartsuff’s command was sent—the only troops 
across the river—to hold the hills immediately south of that stream. 
This position was maintained for several days under the almost con- 
tinuous fire of the enemy. On the retreat of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, his brigade formed part of the protecting line, and was for twenty 
days within reach and sound of the hostile cannon, The conduct of 
his troops in the memorable battle of South Mountain is well known 
to the whole army, and the distinguished services rendered by General 
Hartsuff on this occasion were the subject of general comment among 
the chiefs. At the battle of Antietam his command was pre-eminently 
signalized for its intrepidity and valor. An eye-witness to its participa- 
tion in that celebrated fight says, ‘In ten minutes the fortune of the day 
seemed to have changed. It was the rebels now who were advancing, 
—pouring out of the woods in endless lines, and sweeping through 
the cornfields from which their comrades had just fled. Hooker sent 
on his nearest brigade to meet them; but it could not do the work. 
He called for another. There was nothing close enough unless he took 
it from his right. His right might be in danger if it were weakened ; 
but his centre was already threatened with annihilation. Not hesitat- 
ing one moment, he sent an order to General Ricketts, “Give me 
your best brigade instantly!” The best brigade came down the hill 
to the right on a run, rushed through the timber in front, through a 
shower of shot and bursting shell and crashing limbs, over the open 
fields beyond, and straight into the cornfield, passing as it went the 
fragments of three brigades shattered by the rebel fire and streaming to 
the rear. They passed by Hooker, whose eye lighted as he saw these 
veteran troops led by a soldier whom he knew he could trust. “I 
think they will hold it,” he said. 

“General Hartsuff took his troops very steadily, but, now that they 
were under fire, not hurriedly, up the hill from which the cornfield 
begins to descend, and formed them on the crest. Not a man who was 
not in full view; not one who bent before the storm. Firing at the 
first in volley, they fired then at will with wonderful rapidity and 
effect. The whole line crowned the hill and stood out darkly against 
the sky, but lighted and shrouded ever in flame and smoke. There 
were the Twelfth and Thirteenth Massachusetts, the Eleventh Pennsyl- 
vania, and other regiments of glorious name, There, for half an hour, 
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they held the ridge, unyielding in purpose and exhaustless in courage. 
There were gaps in the line, but it nowhere quailed. Their general was 
wounded badly and fell early in the fight; but they fought bravely on. 
Their support did not come. They determined to go on without it. 
They began to go down the hill and into the corn. They did not stop 
to think that their ammunition was nearly gone. They were there to 
win the field, and they won it. The rebel line for the second time fled 
through the waving corn, and into the woods. I cannot tell how few 
of General Hartsuff’s brigade were left when the work was done; but 
it was done. There was no more gallant and determined fighting in 
all this desperate day. General Hartsuff was severely wounded at the 
head of his command, and in the very thick of battle; but I do not 
believe he counted his success too dearly purchased.’ ” 

In this fierce, hard-fought battle, the splendid soldier was wounded 
by a musket-ball, which fractured the crest of the ilium,—one of the 
bones of the pelvis,—and the bullet remained in his body to the hour 
of his death, permanently threatening him with paralysis. He was 
shot from his horse at the head of his men, and for a long time it was 
feared that the wound was mortal. For his perfect gallantry at the 
battle of Antietam Hartsuff was promoted to be major-general of vol- 
unteers. 

In December, 1862, having partially recovered from the effects of 
his severe injury, he was placed upon a board, convened at Washing- 
ton, for revising the Rules and Articles of War and Army Regulations, 
and to prepare a Code for the Government of Armies in the Field. 
In April, 1863, having applied for field service, he was ordered to the 
Department of the Ohio, under the command of General Burnside. 
At the time that he reported for active duty his wound was not yet 
closed, and he had to walk with a cane; but he was ready for service in 
behalf of that country in whose defense he had proved himself worthy 
“to be a soldier.” The ambition of his youth was nobly realized in- 
deed. The Twenty-third Army Corps was created, and General Hartsuff 
was put at its head. It comprised all the troops at that time in Ken- 
tucky. He conducted its operations during the summer, which re- 
sulted in the capture of several thousand prisoners in the aggregate, and 
the efficient protection of persons and property in that State. In August, 
1863, the corps was reorganized for an expedition into East Tennessee ; 
one division was left in Kentucky, and three went over the mountains 
into East Tennessee, taking possession of the country, the enemy evacu- 
ating before them. To the Twenty-third Army Corps alone belongs 
the honor and credit of the first occupation of that section of the State. 
General Hartsuff established his headquarters at Knoxville, his forces 
occupying the country from Loudon to Bull’s Gap; and, after numer- 
ous skirmishes with the enemy, he compelled the surrender of the rebels 
at Cumberland Gap, thus terminating his career in the Southwest with 
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a brilliant success,—a fresh crown of glory. But Hartsuff’s terrible 
wound, inflicted at Antietam, was now a source of great annoyance to 
him. He writes in his private journal, “The ball received at Antietam 
was not extracted or found, and the wound did not close until after I 
had been on active duty for some time. The severity of the exercise 
over the mountains into and out of Tennessee dislodged the ball, and, by 
the pain and numbness it gave my hip and leg, interfered with, and 
finally prevented, my riding on horseback to the extent that Surgeon 
Jackson, Medical Director of East Tennessee, in an official statement, 
expostulated against my longer continuance in the field at present. 
General Burnside thereupon ordered me to preside over a court-martial 
he had been ordered to convene. On the morning of the meeting of 
the court, however, a telegram from General Halleck dissolved it, and 
also ordered me to repair to Wilmington, Delaware, and report by letter 
to the adjutant-general for examination for retirement.” 

It was at this time, singularly enough, when General Hartsuff was 
enjoying a well-merited respite from his arduous duties of danger and 
exposure, and when he was recuperating amj* :'.2 familiar scenes of his 
old Western home, that he met with the most paiuful and perilous injury 
of his life. It may be told in a few words. His mother, a large, 
heavy lady, had one morning gone to one of the out-buildings, when 
the flooring suddenly gave way, and she was precipitated into the drain 
below. An alarm was raised by her cries, and the general ran to the 
scene of the accident. With all his wonted presence of mind he real- 
ized the exigency at a glance. His mother was fast losing consciousness 
and sinking out of sight. Throwing off his military coat he hesitated 
not an instant to perform, perhaps, the most revolting office duty ever 
called upon him to discharge. Springing in to his aged parent’s assist- 
ance, he held her up until ropes were brought and the half-suffocated 
victims were drawn out. It was seen that the noble son was insensible. 
Strange to relate an old scythe-blade, which had been thrown into that 
dreadful sewer, had inflicted upon the heroic general an almost deadly 
wound. His leg was gashed and, laid bare to the bone from ankle to 
knee, and he might have bled to death in a minute but for the thought- 
ful application of an extemporized tourniquet. Hours elapsed before a 
. doctor could be procured, but the bandage, although roughly and hastily 
bound about the wound, preserved the general’s life. The terrible cut 
was duly sewed up, and after months of suffering the patient was en- 
abled to apply for military service again. 

In March, 1865, he was accordingly ordered to report to General 
Grant for assignment to duty, and by him was ordered to report to 
General Ord, then commanding the Army of the James and Depart- 
ment of Virginia. General Hartsuff was first assigned to the command 
of the Bermuda Hundred front, relieving General Graham, which line 
he held until the evacuation of Petersburg, when he was ordered to take 
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command of that city. A general order of April 5, dated Petersburg, 
and another dated District of the Nottoway, contain firm and uncom- 
promising regulations for the government of the rebel stronghold. The 
following editorial is cut from the New York Times of that date: 


‘“ HARTSUFF’S ORDER. 


“General Hartsuff’s order issued at Petersburg, prohibiting combi- 
nations among the Virginia planters to compel negro laborers to take 
whatever pittance they choose to give them for their services, must have 
been a bitter astonishment to the ex-slave-owners. The assumption 
that a negro had any rights which a white man is bound to respect was 
of itself an alarming innovation. But the declaration that the men 
who had lived upon the products of slave-labor must hereafter pay full 
value for that assistance was still more disorganizing and demoralizing, 
and rudely overturned the whole fabric of Virginia prosperity. The 
assertion that those who had robbed the negro during his days of servi- 
tude could not cheat him in his days of freedom was calculated to 
produce a thrill of surprise from Norfolk to Lynchburg, and from the 
Potomac to the James ; and yet the order exists, and is written in choice 
English. It merely says in plain language, ‘You shall not cheat the 
negro,—they are entitled to work where they please, for whom they 
please, and at such prices as suits them,—and they have certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
The emancipation act is a mere delusion if it can permit the former 
masters of the slaves to take from them the just reward of their labor. 
If they work as well as white men they should receive the same pay as 
white men. They are not to be reduced to such a condition that they 
must either work for wages far below what is paid for white labor or 
starve. They deserve the same wages as the whites if the product of 
their service is as great. General Hartsuff has interfered wisely to pre- 
vent a monstrous wrong, and humanity will thank him for it.” 


That General Hartsuff performed, the duties of his executive posi- 
tion faithfully and well the fact that he received at the hands of Presi- 
dent Lincoln his commission as a colonel in the regular army sufficiently 
attests; and also that the people of Petersburg were not dissatisfied with 
their Union commander and his stringent but just administration is 
shown by a vote of resolutions by the citizens of that place, at a meeting 
held on the 19th of August, 1865, Daniel Foster, Esq., in the chair, 
and John Dorman, Esq., secretary, when the following was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That in the performance of the duties of the high and 
delicate position which he has occupied he has at all times evinced a 
strict regard to the laws and requirements of the government, and at 
the same time manifested a sound discretion, a high sense of justice, 
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and an appreciation of our interests and feelings which commands our 
respect and entitles him to our lasting gratitude.” 

This was conveyed to General Hartsuff by a committee of citizens 
duly empowered, and the vote was indorsed by the Petersburg press to 
the following effect: “ No compliment, personal or official, can be be- 
stowed on General Hartsuff in which he will not receive the congratu- 
lations of the citizens of Petersburg, who will bear testimony with 
unanimous voice to the dignity, justice, and moderation with which he 
has uniformly discharged the delicate and responsible duties of his 
position.” 

It may be truly added that General Hartsuff won the confidence 
and affection of the people by the patience and diligence with which he 
addressed himself to the task of thoroughly acquainting himself with 
the material wants, the physical needs, and the popular feeling of his 
district. No man, black or white, rich or poor, came to him with a 
complaint who was not courteously heard and promptly answered and 
attended to. No one applied to him for counsel who did not receive 
the best results of his reflection. No one demanded justice who did not 
obtain an audience and an immediate investigation. No one volun- 
teered a suggestion who was not sure of polite attention and considera- 
tion. As a consequence, there was no portion of the South where the ad- 
ministration policy of reconstruction had so general and sincere a sup- 
port as in that part of Virginia. The people with unanimity and good 
faith accepted the situation, and applied themselves to the task of restoring 
order and harmony, and the rule of law and reconciliation. 

At the close of the war the general removed to Chicago, where he 
resided until he crossed the ocean for an extended tour of Europe. It 
was my good fortune to see much of him in Rome, where, during the 
winter of 1871-72, among the ruins of the Coliseum, the Baths of 
Caracalla, and the Palace of the Cxsars we spent many delightful hours 
together, and when he gave me many particulars of his eventful expe- 
riences, and told me many a story of march and bivouac in the newer 
and better land across the Atlantic to which our patriotic affections 
turned so warmly. The poet, T. Buchanan Read, was often, too, our 
guide and companion in our rambles and host in his genial and hos- 
pitable home. On one of these frequent occasions, the general told us 
this story of Winfield Scott: “ When I was a cadet,” said he, “I was 
one rainy day on sentinel duty, when General Scott, who was visiting 
the Point, came by, wrapped in a great military cloak and carrying a 
huge umbrella. Seeing me pacing up and down in the rain, the old 
gentleman’s kind heart induced him to stop and say to me, ‘ Young 
gentleman, you will catch cold out in the wet. Come under my um- 
brella, and walk with me up to headquarters, when I will have you 
excused.’ I marched by his side in fear and trembling, and, to my 
great relief, was not reprimanded by the commandant.” Again he told 
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us, “ I was once ordered to the front to take part in a forward move- 
ment under General Shields. Shields, be it known, had unquestion- 
ably kissed the blarney-stone. I arrived with my regiment in the 
evening, and at once reported at the general’s tent. There were a 
number of colonels sitting and standing about the tent; and when I 
went in General Shields came forward to meet me, and, putting his 
hand up to his mouth, whispered in my ear, ‘ I’m glad to see you here,’ 
emphasizing the you in a complimentary manner. _ Presently another 
colonel arrived and came in, when Shields stepped up to him and went 
through the same motion. Then another arrived, with the same 
result. When we were all dismissed, with orders to report next morn- 
ing at day-break, we bid the general good-night and walked outside 
together. When we were out of ear-shot, said I, ‘Gentlemen, I think 
I can tel] each one of you what General Shields whispered to him.’ 
‘What? what?’ asked they all. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘he simply said, “I 
am glad to see you here.”’ Every colonel bowed assent. General 
Shields had politely and politicly addressed to each one of us the same 
gratifying formula, but next day we fought none the worse for that, 
although an occasional smile would break out.” Again he said, “I 
was one time discussing in Washington with General Sheridan the real 
value of brevet rank. I argued that brevets should be limited to a 
very few. Sheridan contested that they ought to be generously be- 
stowed for meritorious services. We were indulging in a glass of 
punch together. I took up Sheridan’s glass of rightly compounded 
punch and poured its contents into the water-pitcher. ‘There,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘I have illustrated the value of a liberal system of brevets. 
Drink your punch!” 

Later, General Hartsuff and I saw Paris together during several 
months, visiting Versailles to see the fountains play. In the gallery 
of paintings in the Trianon, he explained to me the difference between 
lines of circumvallation and lines of countervallation upon some old 
designs of sieges. In London we lodged in Cecil Street, Strand, 
together for months, and grew familiar with the sights and sounds of 
the great city. When viewing the military of Europe,—Italy, France, 
England,—Hartsuff invariably awarded the palm for martial and 
manly bearing to the American soldiers of the Union, the boys in blue, 
who bled for the stars and stripes. 

In personal presence, George L. Hartsuff was a superb specimen of 
aman and an officer. Tall, portly, muscular ; with jet-black eyes, hair, 
and beard; his carriage was military and his countenance comely. 
Writes a brother officer, who knew him intimately: “ Brave as a lion 
in the face of the enemy, yet gentle as a woman in the conduct of 
every-day life, always cool and collected in business, yet overflowing 
with fun and good humor, he was respected and beloved throughout 
the service. As an officer, a gentleman, and a man, he was one whom 
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our country could ill afford to lose. There was no one who ever knew 
Hartsuff in any walk of life who did not hear with a sigh that he was 
dead.” 

When he returned to the United States, after a few years’ travel 
abroad, he resided in Chelsea, close by Boston. In the spring of 1874, 
when he was in New York making arrangements to remove thither, he 
was suddenly seized with a fatal attack of pneumonia. He used some- 
times to say, “If I ever have inflammation of the lungs, it will go hard 
with me.” He was well aware of the lurking danger attending the 
presence of that old Indian bullet in his breast. And he was right. 
In a week’s time he was dead. The day before he died he called his 
orderly, and dictated a telegram to his brother to this effect: “ Wil- 
liam, I believe Iam dying. Come at once.” His devoted and dis- 
tressed wife was with him when he passed away, and he died as he had 
lived—a hero. His last request was, “I desire to be buried among 
my comrades at West Point.” Solemn was the funeral of that Amer- 
ican soldier, faithful forever to his country, and appropriate his resting- 
place, beside the graves of Scott and Anderson. A last roll of the 
drum, and a last volley fired by the cadets over his remains, were a fit- 
ting requiem for the dead soldier. How well was the boy’s prayer 
answered to the end! He was buried with a hero’s honors May 19, 
1874, 


Rest well, brave soldier, now that death is over, 
A good life’s harvest in our hearts you reap ; 

In peace, beneath the buttercups and clover, 
After the battle, tranquilly you sleep. 


’Tis just that ’mid the scenes you loved to cherish, 
Where first in boyhood glory’s dawn arose, 
And memories of valor never perish, 
Such dust as this should find a last repose. 


A hero on the field to heroes holy, 

Foremost in ranks where danger nearest came ; 
A hero among heroes lying lowly, 

Until the Captain calls each patriot name. 


Soldier, sleep on beside the rolling river, 
Till martial music and the morning gun 

Of armies marching from the great forever 
Breaks from the Camp lit by an endless sun. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARTILLERY. 


ITI. 
The Technical Artillery. 


To this branch of the artillery is intrusted the manufacture of all 
munitions, cannon, small-arms, and wagons, and also the administra- 
tion and preservation of all material not in the hands of the troops, 


Organization in Time of Peace. 


The personnel of the technical artillery includes a certain number 
of officers and men, and also a company of artillery workmen. 

The officers of the technical artillery do not form a separate corps ; 
they are taken from the artillery staff and the regiments, and, although 
they can be relieved from technical duties, it is customary not to do so 
until they are promoted to a higher grade than the one they hold when 
assigned. No officer can be detailed for duty in this branch of the ar- 
tillery unless, after six months’ service at the arsenal, Vienna, he shows 
special aptitude. By conforming to this simple and sensible rule, only 
officers of skill and a taste for mechanical or scientific work are selected. 
Mere theoretical knowledge does not suffice, although each candidate 
must have this; a real fondness for the business and the ability to 
make use of what he knows are the requisite qualifications. 

The personnel of the technical artillery comprises,— 

Ist. Artillery officers. 

2d. Officers of the intendance. 

3d. Experts. 

4th. Master-workmen. 

5th. Non-commissioned officers. 

6th. Soldier-workmen. 

7th. The company of workmen. 

And they are distributed to the following technical establishments, 
depots, ete. : 

Ist. To the Vienna Arsenal. 

2d. To the powder-works at Stein. 

3d. The twenty-four artillery depots. 
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4th. The ten branch depots. 

5th. The ten laboratories. 

The officers of the intendance (paymasters) perform duties anal- 
ogous to those performed with the troops, and are in charge of the 
money and accounts. Only those paymasters are assigned to the tech- 
nical establishments who have already served with the artillery as 
clerks. There are 6 captains and 12 lieutenants at the various estab- 
lishments. 

(3) The experts form a special body, and are superintendents of the 
principal shops; they are divided into three classes, with the rank 
of captain, first lieutenant, and lieutenant respectively ; they are sub- 
jected to a practical and theoretical examination before appointment, 
and, in case of equality, preference is given to those candidates who 
already belong to the artillery. 

There are 16 experts, of which 7 are of the first class, 5 of the 
second class, and 4 of the third class, 

(4) The master-workmen are the assistants of the superintendents. 
They are divided into two classes, the first class having the rank of fire- 
workers, and the second class non-commissioned officers of sections. 
They are selected from the soldier-workmen, and are appointed by the 
war minister on the recommendation of the commandants of the estab- 
lishments. 

There are 89 master-workmen, of whom 45 are of the first class. 

(5) The non-commissioned officers of the technical artillery are over- 
seers in the shops, laboratories, etc.; they are recruited by promotion 
in the technical artillery, and by transfers from the field and fortress 
regiments. Promotions to the different grades of non-commissioned 
officers in the technical artillery are made by the commandants them- 
selves; an exception is made, however, in the case of artillery workmen, 
in which the promotions are made by the director of the arsenal at 
Vienna, with the approval of the commandant of the establishment in 
which the candidate is employed. 

There are 146 fireworker sergeants, 110 non-commissioned officers 
of sections, and 127 corporals in the technical artillery. 

The cannoneer workmen are employed alongside of civilians, and 
are rated and paid according to their skill. 

They are taken from the field and fortress artillery, whose annual 
contingent is calculated so as to meet this demand. Preference is given 
to those having a trade or who can render efficient service in this branch 
of the artillery. All recruits receive eight weeks’ instruction with their 
regiments before they are transferred. Cannoneer workmen are also 
taken from the volunteers, and are supplied to the various establish- 
ments by the chiefs or directors of artillery at the request of the com- 
mandants of the establishments, and they are ordered from the artillery 
troops placed under the chiefs or directors of artillery to whom the 
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application is addressed. The director of the arsenal at Vienna sup- 
plies the company of workmen and the depot of Wiener-Neustadt. 

The foregoing personnel forms no organized unit, but is simply 
distributed to the various establishments of the technical artillery ac- 
cording to their importance and the work to be done. 

(7) The Company of Artillery Workmen, Vienna Arsenal. There is 
one company of artillery workmen, which, although employed in the 
different workshops, is for military and administrative purposes entirely 
independent of them. 

The company is charged with the subsistence, clothing, and equip- 
ment of the personnel of the arsenal, and with the muster-rolls of the 
entire artillery staff. 

Except the reservists and furloughed men of the company of work- 
men, and of certain depots which must furnish either companies or 
sections of workmen for the munition parks, as shown farther on, there 
are no reservists or furloughed men under the control of the technical 
artillery. 

The reserve of the company of workmen is composed of all men 
who have served in it, as well as those who have been employed at the 
depots, and those master-workmen and cannoneer workmen trained as 
armorers. 

The armorers of the company of workmen are selected by the War 
Minister from the entire army. 

Each artillery depot which furnishes sections of workmen for the 
artillery parks has under its control a sufficient number of the reserve 
for these formations. As a principle, all men of the reserve or fur- 
lough list on the rolls of the company of workmen and the depots, who 
are not needed by them, are sent to the field and fortress regiments to 
which they originally belonged, and from which they were taken for 
service in the technical artillery. 

The peace personnel of the company of workmen and of the depot 
of Wiener-Neustadt is such that by means of the reserve and furloughed 
men they can at once be placed on a war footing, and can also provide 
the companies and sections of workmen which they are required to 
mobilize for the service of the parks. In order to make sure of the 
requisite number of skilled mechanics, every cannoneer workman em- 
ployed in the shops of the Vienna Arsenal who, by his professional 
skill and good conduct, has deserved the commendation of his officers, 
can be granted leave after one year’s effective service, ®n condition that 
he engages to remain until the end of his three years’ service as a civil 
employé of the arsenal. Such men are placed on a footing with other 
civilians, but continue under the control of the company of workmen, 
as they would if sent on unlimited leave or into the reserve. 

The director of the arsenal decides who are to be furloughed on the 
above conditions ; he can also recall them to service when necessary. 
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The application in every case is made by the commandant of the 
“artillery material manufactory,” with the consent of the commandant 
of the company of workmen. 

The number of cannoneer workmen who can thus be granted fur- 
loughs depends essentially on the effective strength of the company of 
workmen. When necessary, a certain number of the cannoneers thus 
employed can be sent to the powder-works of Stein. They continue as 
before, however, under the control of the company. 

Having described the personnel of the technical artillery, we now 
turn to the various establishments under their supervision and control ; 
these include,— 

1st. The great arsenal at Vienna. 

2d. The gunpowder-works at Stein. 

3d. Twenty-four artillery depots. 

4th. Ten branch depots dependent on the main artillery depots. 

5th. Twenty-one laboratories under the control of the artillery 
depots and at the same stations with them. 

(1) The arsenal at Vienna, commenced in 1849 and completed in 
1855, is one of the largest of the kind in the world. It is commanded 
by a general of the artillery staff called the director. It comprises a 
military garrison, workshops for the construction of all artillery car- 
riages, implements, machines, etc.; a foundry and small-arms factory, 
as well as an artillery depot, all of which are in charge of field-officers 
of the artillery under the superior control of the “director.” The manu- 
facturing department and the depot, both in a military and administra- 
tive sense, are entirely distinct, each having its own administrative 
board presided over by its commandant; but in regard to discipline, 
the personnel, subsistence, clothing, etc., they are under the administra- 
tive board of the company of artillery workmen. The manufacturing 
department, the depot, the company of workmen, the receiving board, 
and the great depot at Wiener-Neustadi, in technical matters, are 
directly subordinate to the war minister through their directors; all 
other depots, and the powder-factory of Stein, through their superior 
artillery authorities, viz., the artillery chiefs and directors. 

In matters respecting military duty and interior economy, however, 
all of the above-mentioned establishments are under the authority of 
the generals commanding the territorial districts in which they are 
located ; and for inspection they are under the inspector-general of 
artillery. This rule, as far as I could learn, is general throughout 
Europe,—by which I mean to say that, in a military point of view 
(discipline), a general commanding a geographic district is responsible 
for, and has control of, all branches of the service within his command. 

The artillery depots are located at Vienna,t Wiener-Neustadt, 
Olmutz,t Pola,t Triest,t Theresienstadt,t Cracow,t Ragusa,f Cat- 
taro,}* Comorin,+ Essegg,t* Peterwardein,t Linz, Gratz,*} Prague, 
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Bergstadt, Josephstadt,+* Lemberg,} Buda-Pesth,+* Temesvar,}* Inns- 
bruck,* Zara,t* Karlsburg,+* and Karlstadt.* 

[Those marked with a star have branch depots, and those marked 
with a cross, artillery laboratories. They are divided into three classes. 
The personnel of the branch depots and laboratories is furnished by 
the artillery depots on which they depend. They are commanded by 
master-artificers with the rank of captain or first lieutenant. The 
principal laboratory—viz., that at Wiener-Neustadt—serves as a school 
for the education of the personnel to be employed at the other labora- 
tories. | 

Under ordinary circumstances, the establishments of the technical 
artillery are able to supply all the war material required ; but if neces- 
sary the government has recourse to private industries. Thus, in the 
production of the new field artillery material, while the gun-carriages 
and limbers were manufactured at the Vienna Arsenal, the caissons and 
projectiles were ordered of private parties. The same rule governs in 
the supply of small-arms; and the factory at Stein, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Werndl, the inventor of the Austrian musket, is able to 
turn out 5000 muskets per week. The shops of Mr. Leopold Gasser, 
the inventor of the Austrian revolver, are also largely employed. 

The following table shows the peace strength of the technical artil- 
lery : 
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As has been already remarked, the technical artillery must furnish, 
in time of war, a certain number of sections and companies of workmen 
for the service of the different parks and depots. As a rule, the sections 
are organized in the artillery depots, at or near the headquarters of the 
field-artillery regiments. 

These depots are at Prague, Olmutz, Josephstadt, Carlsburg, and 
Wiener-Neustadt, and each furnishes two sections, while the depots of 
Comorin, Buda-Pesth, Cracow, and Temesvar each furnish one section. 
The depot at Gratz organizes four sections, and the depot of the Vienna 
Arsenal, with the assistance of the company of artillery workmen, three 
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sections, giving a total of twenty-one sections of workmen. Each sec- 
tion consists of 
1 Lieutenant, 
3 Fireworkers, 
3 Master-mechanics, 
11 Cannoneers, 
1 Orderly. 
Total, 1 officer, 17 men. 

In the section of workmen attached to munition park No. 3 there 
are no master-mechanics, who are replaced in this section by mechanics 
of the regiment. 

Each section of workmen is designated by the number of munition 
column to which it is attached, and by that of the regiment to which the 
munition column belongs; thus, the section of munition column No. 3 
of the tenth regiment is designated $. 

The companies of artillery workmen for the army and reserve 
munition parks, and for the field munition depots, as well as those at- 
tached to the siege parks, are organized from the company of artillery 
workmen at the Vienna Arsenal. 

The following table shows the effective strength of such com- 
panies : 
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In case of necessity, two companies, similar to that for service in 
the siege park, can be organized. The companies of workmen are 
numbered as organized. The clothing, equipments, etc., for the sec- 
tions and companies of workmen are at the artillery depots where they 
are formed. The troops of the technical artillery wear a uniform 
somewhat different from that of the regiments. The non-commissioned 
officers carry the cavalry sabre, the men the fascine knife, and, as in 
the fortress artillery, there are no fire-arms. 

J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 
Vor. V.—No. 1. 6 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


III.—AT WEST POINT. 


Now, if you please, those readers of THE UNITED SERVICE who 
are not yet bored to death with Mr. X’s tribulations in the réles of 
adjutant and ordnance officer, will follow him back some ten years or 
more and take a peep at the Military Academy during a critical period 
of its history. It may be objected that what happened to Mr. X then 
and there cannot be regarded as a staff affair, and Mr. X admits the 
point as well taken ; but under the general title of these sketches he 
had purposed to show some of the troublous experiences of a subaltern 
when out of his tactical groove in the line of file-closers, and a detail at 
West Point was one of them. 

Not but that he had more or less of an enjoyable time there. The 
Academy is by no means an unpleasant station; but in the light of 
subsequent events Mr. X cannot help thinking how very much better 
a time he could have had if mighty experiments were not attempted 
just at that period. 

To begin with, it was with sentiments of unmixed satisfaction that 
Mr. X received, one bright August morning, an intimation from the 
commandant of cadets that he had applied for him as an assistant in 
the department of tactics; and a few days later there came an order in 
due form directing him to proceed to West Point and report to the 
superintendent thereof for duty. 

For some years previous Mr. X had served as a subaltern in a 
“swell” light battery under a choleric captain, who was more explosive 
than the best percussion-shell in the market ; then, having served out his 
apprenticeship in the light, he had been duly transferred to a heavy 
battery, whose commander was as easy-going and lax as the other had 
been capricious and exacting. The new duties were slow and distaste- 
ful after the life and vim of the mounted service, and Mr. X was won- 
dering how long he could stand it, when the detail reached him. West 
Point was thronged with visitors when he arrived and found himself, 
with some twenty new assignments, attending the closing party of the 


season. 
In something like a fortnight those officers and families who, hay- 
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ing been ordered thither during the war, and having been left there 
ever since, had begun to look upon West Point as a bit of personal 
property, were wellnigh ready to move out and give place to the new- 
comers. Mr. X being a second lieutenant, the junior of his depart- 
ment and unmarried, was happily relegated to a room in the barracks 
adjoining the cadet company which he was assigned to command, and 
consequently could look on in philosophical amusement at the little 
tiffs and feminine spats which accompanied the movings out and in of 
the married households. A few weeks more served to accustom him 
thoroughly to the new and very light duties; and having become a 
member of the mess, Mr. X prepared to spend an enjoyable winter. 

Entering the library one sunny September morning, Mr. X came 
suddenly upon a group of strangers of martial mien despite the garb of 
civilians, and, in response to an inquiry, directed the spokesman to the 
- superintendent’s office. Next the superintendent’s orderly made his 
appearance with the superintendent’s compliments, and would the lieu- 
tenant be so good as to step there a moment. Mr. X stepped as re- 
quested, and found the superintendent affably entertaining the group. 
“Oh, gentlemen, let me present my young friend, Captain X; Sir 
Francis Famous, Captain X; Major Freeman, Captain X ; Captain 
Bellairs, Captain X. I deeply regret, gentlemen, that my engage- 
ments are such that I cannot accompany you, and that I knew nothing 
of your coming; but Captain X will do the honors for me, I am 
sure. Captain, these gentlemen are of the British army, and eager to 
see all that there is at West Point; I have given orders that the build- 
ings and rooms should be opened to you.” And the superintendent 
smiles sweetly and confidingly upon Mr. X, upon whom he had never 
lavished more than mere official notice up to that moment. 

Mr. X accepts his charge, blushing at the unexpected brevet, and 
presently marshals his transatlantic warriors out of the urbane pres- 
ence of the commander. He finds the Englishmen pleasant, chatty 
fellows, full of curiosity and interest, scrupulously returning the salutes 
of sentinels, soldiers, and cadets who happen to pass, and touching 
their hats respectfully as they walk under the flag. X conducts them 
through the model-rooms, the drawing-academy, museum, mess- and 
riding-hall, barracks and ordnance-yards, then scrambles with them 
way up to Fort Put, where the view strikes them simultaneously as 
being awfully jolly, then down again among the batteries, around 
“ Flirtation,” and thus having consumed some two or three hours, and 
being not a little heated and dusty, X winds up with the cool shades of 
the officers’ mess, and regales his friends on Bass, brandy and water, 
and cigars. They do it on their side of the water, and expect it here. 
Presently they are joined by our genial Colonel Bullock and several 
subalterns, who are duly presented to the trio of British, and invited to 
join them in refreshments. They add materially to the entertainment 
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and to its final expense, but Mr. X feels a professional pride in having 
his guests suitably received; and, as they are obliged to go back to New 
York by the afternoon train and cannot stay to dinner, they cordially 
accept his invitation to lunch, and three or four jovial souls among the 
married officers conclude they would rather lunch informally with the 
Englishmen at the mess than go home to dinner. 

Now, it must be here explained that, though by no means in its 
infancy in those days, the officers’ mess at West Point was controlled 
by a set of rules and regulations that might have been concocted for the 
guidance of the pupils of a small boarding-school; and one of those 
rules was to the effect that any officer who introduced friends to the 
mess-table, or invited them to partake of its hospitality, should be 
charged individually with the cost of their entertainment. Mr. X 
knew it perfectly well, and knew also that in the English service there 
was an especial fund for the entertainment of visitors, and doubtless all 
foreign officers supposed that the same civilized custom obtained at the 
Military Academy of the United States. However, to goon. When 
it comes time for the gentlemen of Her Majesty’s service to start for 
the train, they are duly escorted to the ferry, and depart, evidently 
delighted with their visit, and professing unbounded hopes of “seeing 
all you jolly good fellows at the Rag one of these days, you know.” 

About a fortnight after, Mr. X encounters the superintendent, who 
accosts him cheerfully with, “Oh, Mr. X; just the man I wanted to 
see. I’ve had a pleasant letter from Sir Francis Famous, in which he 
expresses his great appreciation of the courtesies extended to him here, 
and he desires to be remembered to you. It seems he is a very distin- 
guished cavalry officer, and I am gratified that we were able to show 
him so much attention.” Mr. X mumbles something to the effect that he 
is charmed to hear it all, and while abstractedly wondering wherein his 
commander had shown the distinguished cavalryman so much attention, 
is recalled to his senses by the next remark: “ By the way, he men- 
tions that there are two or three other young fellows of his acquaint- 
ance coming up next week ; you just look out for them, will you? and 
see that they have a—well, show them all the attention you can.” 

Sure enough, another week brings two more young Britons with 
honest, sun-tanned faces and a keen zest for sight-seeing. One has 
been serving in India, the other at Hong-Kong, and together they are 
“doing” the United States on long leave. Having first paid their re- 
spects to the commanding officer,—that formality which the English 
soldier never neglects,—they are affably entertained by that functionary 
while his orderly hunts up Mr. X, who happens to be on his way to 
the riding-hall, and thither conducts his new acquaintances, not, how- 
ever, until he has heard the superintendent express his great regret that 
previous engagements prevented his inviting them to dine that day, 
“ but his young friend, Captain X,” etc., to which one of them blushingly 
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murmurs, “Oh, thanks, thanks,” and the other, “Ah—to-morrow, 
perhaps?” which last the superintendent does not seem to hear. These 
two are tiptop young soldiers. They are delighted with the cadet 
riding but disgusted with the McClellan saddle, which does not seem 
to suit their cross-country -seat when they try it; but they go riding 
with X, and do the rounds of the Point, and are introduced to many of 
the officers at mess, and dine there with X and his friends, where we 
duly drink Her Majesty’s health in unaccustomed and rather fiery 
sherry, and when bedtime comes they have accepted the invitations of 
X and a brother officer to rough it in the barracks with them; and so 
they, too, spend three days or so at the Point, and go off well pleased, 
at least with what they saw; and this time X’s brother officer, a poor 
infantry sub, insists on sharing expenses. It is not long after this 
that the superintendent smilingly informs Mr. X, one bright autumn 
morning, that, in his opinion, “ one good turn deserves another ;” and 
as Mr. X is wondering what his good turn deserves, the superintendent 
proceeds to develop a new and entirely original interpretation of the 
saying. “You did very nicely by those Englishmen, Mr. X. Now 
here is a party of French naval officers coming up to-day, and as I 
know you speak French ” “Tndeed, I don’t, sir,” says X. “ Well, 
everybody says you do; and, at all events, you seem to have more savoir 
faire than the others (last month’s mess-bill was a stunner, thinks Mr. 
X; now what will this one be?), and I will be glad to have you 
take them in hand. You have nothing to do to prevent it, have you?” 
he asks as a clincher; and so Mr. X becomes the entertainer of half a 
dozen elaborately polite Frenchmen, who accept the supposed hospi- 
tality of the mess as freely as that of their own would have been ten- 
dered. 

Now, this sort of thing may strike the average reader as a very 
trivial source of tribulation, but it had its attendant drags, and by and 
by the thing worked itself into a first-class millstone-around-the-neck. 
For two mortal years visitors—English, French, German, Austrian, 
and Russian—kept arriving at the Academy, and time and again Mr. 
X had to listen to the same apology from the superintendent, and the 
same intimation that his young friend Captain X would do the honors. 
Time and again these parties had to be entertained ; and, though one 
thousand dollars a year was placed in the hands of the superintendent 
for the entertainment of visitors to the Academy, that presumably went 
to the Board of Visitors in June, and the politicians who voted it when 
they dropped in for a visit. These were the days when superinten- 
dents were not generals, and had no attendant aides-de-camp to help 
them through the mill, and so Mr. X was utilized ; and while he could 
not and would not ask the mess to defray these expenses of entertain- 
ment, and while it rarely happened that members thereof came forward 
and volunteered to share them with him, he soon found, to his ineffable 
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disgust, that there were some two or three men who generally dropped 
in when foreign visitors were there, who were sure to be presented and 
to accept invitations to join in the inevitable refreshments, and then to 
go off and say that that fellow X was burning his candle at both ends, 
and would soon find himself swamped. As for the superintendent, it 
probably never occurred to him that it cost X a cent. 

X was somewhat ruefully contemplating a mess-bill and treasurer’s 
account of the usual dimensions (for him) one morning in early spring- 
time, when a brother officer of the engineers dropped in for a chat. 
“What do you think of the news?” was the first remark that seemed 
to possess more than a languid interest for either party. ‘ Haven’t 
heard any worth thinking about,” was the reply. “ Didn’t you know 
two niggers had been appointed cadets?” said one. “No; but I’m not 
in the least surprised,” said the other. “ Well, it is true; I heard it 
at the supe’s office ten minutes ago.” “Supe,” be it known, is the 
irreverent abbreviative by which the average West Pointer in those 
days was wont to designate the magnate in command. That evening, 
at mess, the subject came up for discussion during dinner, and so com- 
pletely had the thing been foreseen, and so utterly was it looked upon 
as a matter of course, that, except among the very youthful members 
present, no comment whatever was made. In that party of twenty-five 
or thirty officers it is probable that few were able to tell anything of 
the political opinions of their comrades, and there was not a man in the 
mess who could have classed all of them. Some had been reared in the 
Democratic faith, more had risen from the ranks of the Republican 
party ; but among them only one creed was recognized in the days of 
which this chronicle may treat,—loyalty to the general government. 

Mr. X does not propose stopping to portray the virtue or credit of 
the circumstance, but, whatever might have been the individual opin- 
ions of the officers on duty at the Military Academy at that time as to 
the advisability of starting the lately enfranchised in the race for com- 
missions in the regular service, they took the fact that representatives 
thereof were duly entered by proper authority as all-sufficient. As 
judges, stewards, etc., it was simply their duty to see that this new and 
very dark horse had a fair show, and the only question in his (Mr. X’s) 
mind at this day is whether they did not overdo it. 

There was no discussion at all. The youngsters held their tongues 
and listened when the few words of advice were spoken by the seniors, 
and then went off and said no more about it. One officer whose father 
was a strong pro-slavery man before the war did say, “ Well, it’s a 
free country. Uncle Sam owns the craft and hires me as one of the 
crew ; I’ll handle any freight he chooses to ship, but he’s loading the old 
boat down to the guards this trip, sure.” But there wasn’t a man that 
more conscientiously strove to do his duty when the “ freight” came 
than he. There was only one sentiment. It is the nation’s school, and 
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we are here to teach to the best of our ability any and all scholars the 
nation may send. 

So much for sentiment, now for narration. One bright June morn- 
ing our burly and vastly popular commandant assembled by order his 
four company commanders,—“ tactical officers” they used to call us,— 
and among these was Mr. X. 

On all occasions when it was necessary to be impressive “ Old 
Harry” was wont to assume a tragic profundity of voice, an awful so- 
lemnity,—severity of mien that to the uninitiated was something super- 
human. It would cause a cadet coming into that presence as a culprit 
for the first time to quake in his shoes, while the little rascals of drum- 
boy orderlies, who were used to it, would be so convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter and their efforts to keep straight faces that they would 
half the time bolt from his presence with no idea of the message on 
which they were sent. It was something that would bring out half the 
battalion giggling around the company officers’ tents to hear the colonel 
arraigning his cadet officer of the day. The air was as full of boom, 
rumble, roar, crash, and bang as Mark Twain’s description of a thun- 
der-storm, and yet Mr. X can recall that when he for the first time 
listened with stunned faculties to a reprimand administered to him as 
cadet adjutant, and it was dawning upon his dazed brain that a mistake 
in the morning return of the battalion was a crime akin to forgery, and 
that his chevrons were to be torn off by the roots in thirty seconds more, 
all of a sudden the hurricane ceased, a blessed calm stole upon the storm- 
swept features of the colonel and over the senses of the stripling stand- 
ing attention before him, and a mild and benignant voice, coming Mr. 
X wondered from where, cooed forth, “ There, youngster, that’s all I’ve 
got to say; now go off and think no more about it.” This was way back 
in cadet days, and in Old Harry’s first year in the commandant’s office. 
It is five years afterwards that he has summoned us thither again, and 
though the skies have changed, grim-visaged war smoothed his wrinkled 
front, the genial, winning, lovable old imposture is the same as ever ; 
he has something impressive to say, and as usual proceeds to work him- 
self up to the proper frenzy,—his heart is too soft for the task. 

Knowing him well, we four are seated before him in solemn silence, 
with decorous and respectful glance. A shock-headed drummer-boy, 
Bohrer, is clumsily fumbling at the strings of the curtain, trying to let 
down the shade. Bohrer is the personification of awkwardness, and on 
him no amount of “setting-up” ever took effect. No word is spoken 
as the commandant gloweringly watches his victim, for he is always 
storming at' that boy, and letting him have double the length of time 
at supper to pay for it. At last his patience is exhausted. Like the 
resonant roar of the “light twelve” his voice thunders, “ Boy!” and 
the hapless orderly dropping his work, starts at the word, and faces the 
colonel. “Out with ye!” And the youngster tumbles for the door. 
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Then Old Harry reviews us with a frowning gaze. One after an- 
other, slowly and deliberately, he looks us completely over, and we as 
solemnly look back at him. Then, slowly and majestically, he rises to 
the full height of his six feet four, and expands his powerful chest ; 
then from the depths of his lungs, slow, measured, ominous, detonating 
in rumbling basso profundo, we hear the words, “‘ Gentlemen, the crisis 
has come!” 

Well, nobody seems to be disturbed somehow ; all look as though 
they expected it of course, but no one for a moment ventures a remark. 
Meanwhile, sterner and sterner the regards of our ponderous chief take 
usin. At last, finding this sort of thing oppressive, one of our num- 
ber, a Kentuckian, who has small reverence for persons and no sense of 
dramatic propriety, lapsing naturally into the vernacular of the blue- 
grass country, cheerfully pipes up, “ Well, I s’pose you mean the nig- 
ger,” and that furnishes Old Harry with his cue. He wellnigh blazes 
with pent-up consternation, but delivers his fire with telling effect. The 
mere use of such a word as nigger may cost a man his commission here- 
after ; but, to boil down the lecture to a point, we receive explicit instruc- 
tions as to how those young gentlemen of color are to be received, pro- 
tected, and cherished, and by noon of that day the pioneers of their 
race, two in number, are safely lodged in an airy room in that portion 
of the cadet barracks devoted to all new-comers, and the press of the 
nation rings with the news that the colored cadet is a fact. 

Before they had been there ten days we had, as a matter of course, 
an outrage. Up to that time there had been no sign of turbulence 
among the cadets. There was great curiosity on their part to see the 
new-comers, but, thanks to their color, those two young aspirants were 
not subjected to the tormenting system of initiation then, and for years 
previous, in vogue at the Academy. As they arrived the “ plebes” were 
duly marked by vigilant eyes from the barrack windows, and imme- 
diately after breaking ranks after dinner that day, or certainly after 
supper in the evening, those who had reported since the previous day 
were surrounded by an eager knot of “ yearlings” and badgered with 
questions: “ What’s your name, plebe?” “What State do you repre- 
sent?” “Ohio?” “ Great Scott! fellows, look at this plebe; says he 
represents the State of Ohio.” “Do you aspire to the command of 
troops?” “ Youdo? Jeewhillikins! if here isn’t a plebe who aspires 
to the command of troops! Look at him.” ‘ You don’t? Then what 
in blazes did you come here for?” All very rough and reprehensible 
sans doute, but leveling, sir, leveling, as all good democrats would 
have the Academy of the nation. 

The stern, Argus-eyed cadet corporals on duty over the new cadets 
were overpoweringly intolerant of the faintest blunder the unsoldierly 
muscles of the novices were sure to make, and wrathful commentaries 
were as sure to follow; but all this, and much more, the Africans gazed 
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at but took no part in. Few cadets seemed to take more notice of them 
than a prolonged stare, and their cadet instructors corrected their blun- 
ders in as few words as possible, and strove to set them right without 
fuss of any kind. 

It could not be said they were ignored, for they were the centres of 
attraction ; and so far as officers of the tactical department were con- 
cerned, all were on the qui vive to see that they were unmolested. The 
two were a curious contrast : one a chuckling, bullet-headed little darkey 
from Mississippi, whose great eyes would wander from object to object 
as though in search of something to excuse the cachinnation for which 
his soul was longing; the other a tall, slim, loose-jointed, cadaverous 
party, with arms and legs of extraordinary length, and an indescrib- 
able complexion, chalky-white, except in spots where the tan struck 
through, and occasional deeper blotches of brown ; little, beady, snake- 
like eyes, high cheek-bones, and kinky hair, No. 2 was the personifi- 
cation of repulsive gloom, while little Mississippi seemed looking 
everywhere for a chance for fun. 

In those days the cadets all repaired to a room in the barrack base- 
ment to have their shoes blacked, and sometimes just before parade or 
inspection the whole corps would be swarming thither. One morning 
the new cadets were crowded in there, the Africans among them, and 
the first outrage upon the colored cadet was alleged to have taken place. 

According to the combined statements of the colored gentlemen 
from South Carolina and Mississippi, the former acting as spokesman, 
the latter unhesitatingly corroborating by eager nods and gestures, the 
circumstances were substantially as follows: When it came their turn 
to step upon the shoeblack’s bench they had been roughly hustled off, 
with much abusive language, by their white classmates (no “ old cadets” 
were present), and upon their remonstrance and re-assertion of their 
rights to have their shoes blacked in their turn, they had been seized by 
the throat, hurled against the wall, and held there by certain young 
gentlemen, whose names they gave, who at the same time drew bowie- 
and large pocket-knives, and threatened, with much frightful and pro- 
fane emphasis, to cut their hearts out, and then drove them from the 
room. 

The whole story looked plausible, if not probable. New cadets 
were always examined on arrival, to see that none had pistols or knives 
in their possession ; a system that had been adopted of necessity in the 
days when the chivalry “ran” the institution, and it was not exactly 
credited that bowie-knives had been brandished ; but the colored gen- 
tlemen were emphatic and reiterative, the Mississippian going so far as 
to blurt out, “ Yes, sah ; an’—an’ pistols, too,—six-shooters.” 

An instant investigation was ordered, and half an hour from the 
time the outrage occurred three officers were taking testimony in a 
barrack room. 
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Possibly because of the fact that he had been reared in the faith of 
abolitionism, and had been taught the crime and shame of slavery from 
babyhood; possibly because he represented a name that was identified 
with the sending forth of the first colored troops raised in our Northern 
land during the late Rebellion (the scene is commemorated in the admir- 
able painting at the Union League in New York City), it fell to Mr. 
X’s lot to be the recorder of that investigation, and he entered upon 
the duty with every conviction in his mind that the story was true. It 
was just what he had been dreading, and here was the time to take 
the stitch that might save nine and prevent all future affairs by secur- 
ing prompt punishment of the first offenders. 

First to be examined were the two complainants. Hitherto they 
had simply backed up one another’s version of the affair; now they 
appeared singly, South Carolina leading, and very glibly and vindic- 
tively he gave his testimony, and unflinchingly submitted to cross- 
examination. He had done nothing whatever but simply suffer the 
assault. Then came little chuckle-head from Mississippi, and, deprived 
of the supporting presence of his spotted associate, it became evident 
at once that he was all afloat. Every time he told his story it differed 
in important detail from his previous attempt. Mr. X argued that he 
was naturally excited and “flustered” by the circumstances of the 
morning, and secured time for his witness to “think over the matter 
for a while,” though the board of investigators very properly declined 
to allow him to have a chance to compare notes with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, so he was temporarily relegated to a room by 
himself. Meantime, the six new cadets mentioned in the accusation as 
being prominent in the outrage were examined one by one. Their sto- 
ries fitted together with exact nicety, nor had they had time to concoct 
one. The instant after the affair took place all the implicated parties 
were placed under surveillance. Six or seven eye-witnesses to the 
transaction were then examined, and toa man the white cadets testified 
that while there had been some elbowing and shoving between New 
Cadet and the gentleman from South Carolina consequent upon 
a misunderstanding as to whose turn it was, no other violence took 
place, hardly a word was spoken, and there was no time for any out- 
rage, as the South Carolinian loudly and excitedly called to the 
Mississippian to follow him the instant he stepped back or was shoved 
back from the bench, and together they had hurried from the 
room, shouting, “ Now we’ll see we get our rights,” upon which the 
white cadets had indulged in some laughter, doubtless derisive; but 
one and all agreed that not a hand had been laid on the colored boys, 
not a knife been drawn, and beyond the “Who are you shovin’?” 
remarks naturally to be expected under such circumstances, there had 
been no bad language of any kind. Cross-examination failed to shake 
their statements in the least. 
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Then the South Carolinian was recalled. This time the white por- 
tion of his skin looked ghastly, his beady eyes flitted in quick furtive 
glances from one face to another; he gave his version of the affair a 
third time, stolidly, sullenly, as though he knew every word was ques- 
tioned and yet was bound to stick to it. He had his lesson pretty 
well, but slipped on several minor points in cross-examination. When 
the discrepancies were pointed out to him, he bit his lip, apparently 
strove to enlarge a knot-hole in the floor with the toe of his boot, and 
muttered that that was all he knew about it; he declined to say any 
more. He was sent to his room and the little Mississippian called in. 
He broke down at the second question, hung his head, giggled, stam- 
mered, chuckled, experimented with his boot-toe on the same knot- 
hole, and then “threw up the sponge,” with an air of evident relief. 

. “Do you mean to say that your previous statement was untrue?” 
. “Ye—es, sah.” (Chuckle.) 

. “Then no knives were drawn ?” 

. “No, sah.” 

. “Then, did the cadets lay hands on you or Mr. or not?” 
. “No, sir; they didn’t touch us.” 

Thereupon one of the investigating officers popped in with this 
question: “In plain words, was or was not your whole statement a 
deliberate lie?” 

Mr. X informed the gentleman from Mississippi that he need not 
answer that question, this was a mere preliminary investigation to see 
whether or no further proceedings would be necessary ; but Chuckle- 
head was on the stool of repentance and wanted to make a clean breast 
of it. He unhesitatingly asseverated that he had been lying; that he 
and his associate had been put up to the whole performance by letters 
from colored friends and carpet-bag politicians, who told them to go 
ahead with any story they liked and they would support them. And 
so the bubble burst. 

A few days more sufficed to close the academic career of the little 
Mississippian. He was unable to pass the preliminary examination 
for admission and dropped out, but the South Carolinan started fairly. 
Liar or no liar the government was bound to give him a chance, and 
just as though his soul were unspotted with guile his instruction began. 
For three long and eventful years the academic system was drained by 
the suppuration kept up by this poisoned blade of the entering wedge 
with which its enemies had hoped to rend it asunder. Then the 
foreign matter fell out through its own decay. 

Of all the low, tricky, vindictive bipeds that walked the earth it 
would have been difficult for the “friends of the movement” to have 
selected a specimen better qualified to carry out their plans. Time and 
again he was court-martialed for offenses for which a white cadet 
would have been sent out neck and crop; but though found guilty and 
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sentenced to dismissal, and though the high authorities at Washington 
were compelled to admit the absolute justice of the findings and sen- 
tence, and to stamp them with their approval, yet was the whole gov- 
ernment of the United States so committed to this political experiment 
that the Secretary of War was compelled to announce in general orders 
that “the policy of the administration could not admit of the dismissal 
of this cadet at the present time” (or words to that effect), and di- 
rected his restoration to duty. The darkey felt his importance, and 
acted accordingly. He would vent his hatred on the old cadets (who 
ignored him) by kicking their shins as he marched behind them in 
ranks,—a proceeding they could not resent at the time, and reporting 
him did no good ; he would deny or excuse it on the plea of accident ; 
it was useless to court-martial, and if other means were resorted to— 
well, here’s what followed : 

Sitting in his office as the battalion came marching back from sup- 
per one winter’s evening, Mr. X noted some stir and disorder in Com- 
pany “A” as it broke ranks; a moment later the colored cadet rushed 
into his presence all excitement. 

“Mr. X, I claim your protection. I am in fear of my life.” 

Mr. X assures the claimant that no harm shall come to him, and 
requests further explanation. The darkey states that on breaking 
ranks he had been violently assaulted by Cadet Dillard (let us say), 
pursued to his room, and there beaten and abused until he made his 
escape and flew to the officer in charge for succor. 

Mr. X sends an orderly for Cadet Dillard, who promptly appears,— 
a tall, soldierly Kentuckian. “You are accused of having assaulted 
Cadet on breaking ranks. What have you to say?” 

“Tt is true, sir. I’m sorry, but I could not help it. He was 
kicking me all the way from the mess-hall. He had done it time and 
again, and at last I lost my temper. He ran as we broke ranks, and I 
was foolish and furious enough to follow and cuff his ears for him. 
He isn’t hurt, sir, half as much as Iam.” (That was evident, as Dil- 
lard limped, and hadn’t a mark.) 

“Very well, Mr. Dillard; go to your quarters in arrest.” And 
the Kentuckian, humiliated in the very presence of his tormentor (Mr. 
X uses the word advisedly), faces about, and goes direct to his enforced 
confinement. The feeling gained ground among the cadets at that 
time that the institution was run solely in the interest of the colored 
man, and that Mr. X was a “ nigger worshiper.” 

A year before this occurrence, in making his inspection of the cadets’ 
mess-hall at dinner-time, Mr. X noticed that there was no “ commandant 
of table” among the cadets seated with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. ‘ Where is Mr. Hayden?” (let us call him) asked Mr. X of the 
cadet corporal at the end of the table. The young fellow looked embar- 
rassed, and replied that he thought he was somewhere in the mess-hall. 
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The “commandant of table” was a cadet lieutenant of Company 
“ A,” that to which the colored cadet belonged, and it was the duty of 
this young officer to preserve order at his table, and to see that all cadets 
were satisfactorily supplied with the rations to which they were equally 
entitled. Some recent newspaper articles had asserted that the new 
colored cadet was starved, deliberately deprived of food and drink, and 
so the “ officers in charge” were constantly hovering about his table to 
see that nothing of this kind could happen. Only a few days before, 
the new cadet squads had been broken up and their members distributed 
among the company tables. In a few moments Mr. X came upon 
Cadet Lieutenant Hayden seated at a table in another part of the hall, 
and ordered him to go at once to his own place. 

“Mr. X,” says the cadet respectfully, but in evident excitement, “I 
saw the superintendent yesterday, and he promised me that this matter 
should be settled, so that I would not have to sit with the colored cadet.” 

Probably Cadet Hayden so understood the superintendent, but it 
made no difference in the final result. Mr. X reported the dereliction 
of duty to the commandant of cadets, and that night at parade the cadet 
lieutenant was shorn of his sword, plume, sash, and gold lace, and 
returned to the ranks side by side with the colored gentleman near 
whom he had declined to sit and eat. 

Now, Mr. X liked that cadet; furthermore, Mr. X liked some 
young ladies who also liked that cadet, and of course, when this affair 
took place, there were several highly-cultivated dames and damsels of 
very good Republican parentage or connections who looked askance at 
Mr. X from that time forth as a man who wanted to make “their 
Hayd” sit and eat with a low negro. 

Many a good laugh have we had when roughing it together on the 
Yellowstone (Hayden and X being the we in question), for, whatever 
may have been the disgust of his friends, H. was too good a soldier not 
to know that it was purely a matter of duty on X’s part. 

These incidents are mentioned merely as specimens of the efforts 
made to enforce the rights of this pioneer of the colored race at the 
Academy. That Mr. X was thrown more constantly into disagreeable 
relations with somebody or other in consequence of the principle 
involved was simply characteristic of the ill luck which pursued him. 
He it was who most frequently unearthed such lapses of discipline and, 
reporting them, secured the punishment of the cadet and the undying 
hatred of that cadet’s friends. 

Such letters as used to come in those days! Ku-K]luxism was then 
in its heyday in the South, and the vile, misspelled, profane, obscene, 
and abusive epistles that were constantly received by the commandant, 
and frequently by Mr. X, the gentle reader would not care to see in 
print. We laughed at those bristling fulminations from the land of 
cane and cotton; but every now and then came letters from men of 
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education,—gentlemen who propounded a series of questions,—who 
wanted to know whether we did not think we were teaching that darkey 
to believe himself a heaven-born superior. Would we really intro- 
duce him to our own wives and sisters? Admitting his political rights, 
was it wise in the government to seek to educate the negro to a position 
of command? ete., etc. All traps to “draw us out.” 

It was easy enough to answer and say that officers at the Academy 
were not there to decide whether the action of the government was wise 
or not, and that so long as their official relations towards the cadets, 
white or colored, were those prescribed by law and regulations, their 
personal opinions were of no earthly consequence to any one. 

But swarms of people kept coming to the Point and poking their 
noses into everybody’s affairs, on the general plea of interesting them- 
selves in the welfare of that colored cadet. Reporters were buzzing 
about the post incessantly, but their feats of impudence and mendacity 
would require a volume. Next to them in rank as nuisances came 
the strong-minded women, and the American editions of the genus 
Stiggins, who claimed to represent the Methodist or Baptist faiths. 
Somehow or other Mr. X was incessantly detailed to meet and receive 
these gentry, the members of the Press, Sorosis, and the Pulpit, and an 
awful life they led him. There was no matter beneath their notice,— 
there was no subject into which they did not pry. The Academy was 
at their mercy now, for under cover of the interest which all American 
citizens were supposed to be taking in the colored cadet, these harpies 
of modern civilization swooped down upon the post, and even the per- 
sonal homes of the officers’ families were invaded by them in their 
hungry curiosity. “It is the property of the nation, sir,” as one pon- 
derous divine remarked, “ and the public demands accurate information 
as to its internal management.” 

Mr. X tried to be polite to the reporters,—some of them deserved 
it too,—and generally, after showing them over the post, as he was 
directed by his superiors, he offered them the refreshments of the mess. 
One day he had three of them in tow, and was as civil as could be to 
each and all. ‘Three days after the superintendent sent for him, and 
proceeded to read the following extracts : 

‘Through the courtesy of the efficient superintendent, General , your com- 
missioner was escorted around the post, taken to the cadet barracks, and very hos- 
pitably entertained by Lieutenant X, a young officer of marked intelligence and 
ability, who seemed eager to open every avenue of information, and who promptly 
answered all inquiry bearing upon the much-vexed question of the colored cadet. 
Subsequently Lieutenant X introduced us to a number of officers stationed at the 
Point, and it was impossible not to recognize the courtesy of manner which distin- 
guished them, and the utter freedom from that hauteur and snobbishness which has 
been alleged to be their characteristic.” 

“ Now, that’s all very well, Mr. X,” said the chief; “ but now look 
here; this is what the Moon says :” 
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‘‘ The superintendent somewhat gruffly turned us over to the tender mercies of a 
beardless stripling, whom he introduced as Lieutenant X, and who lost no time in 
impressing your reporter with the fact that to strut and swagger in a tight-fitting 
uniform was about the extent of the information he had acquired in a four years’ 
schooling at the nation’s expense. This pigmy second lieutenant professed to be- 
lieve that the colored cadet had been fairly treated by the officers, but was unable 
to point to any circumstance as sustaining his argument; and finding it impossible 
to extract any useful information from such a source, your reporter desisted. . . . 

‘‘ Subsequently, and doubtless with the hope of securing the favorable notice of 
the Moon, your reporter was escorted to the officers’ club-room, where a party of 
consequential young dandies, without an unmortaged dollar in their pockets, were 
regaling themselves with brandy-smashes and thirty-cent Partagas. No wonder 
justice is not to be obtained for the scholars chosen by the voice of the people to 
represent them at the nation’s academy, when its instructors are selected from so 
vapid, empty-headed, and bigoted a class of young snobs.”’ 


“What did you do to offend the Moon man, Mr. X? I thought 
you had sense enough to be civil to these d—d nuisances,” says the 
superintendent. 

Mr. X says he does not know; the three of them were together, 
and he treated them exactly alike. “ Better send somebody else around 
with the next batch,” he suggests. 

Two days after the Moon man comes up again, and X and others 
refuse to recognize him, whereupon a brother journalist volunteers this 
explanation: “ We are not responsible for these things ; what we come 
here for is simply the facts in the case, then when we get back we color 
them up whichever way we are told.” So much for the reporters. 

Of the swarm of visitors then attracted to the Academy, it may be 
said that they were guided by the Press as to the objects of interest to 
be seen at West Point. Monuments, trophies, battle-flags, the pictures, 
the library and museum, the lovely scenery, were passed over with 
disparaging comment and b/asé indifference,—a new order of things 
obtained ; and as a result of constant observation, Mr. X is able to state 
that among all the parties whom it was his delight and privilege to show 
around the Point, nine out of ten would eagerly desire to see, first, the 
colored cadet ; second, Fred Grant; after that, anything as it came along. 

This tendency on the part of our visitors gave rise to some harm- 
less pleasantries on the part of their military cicerones. Cadet Hayden 
aforementioned, whose dark complexion rendered plausible coloring to 
the deception, was not infrequently pointed out by his comrades as the 
genuine colored cadet, and Fred Grant and the colored gentleman were 
made to do duty for one another a dozen times. “ You see,” explained 
Lieutenant Wag, of the engineers, “this is so thoroughly democratic an 
institution that one cadet is just as good as another, and I really know 
very few of them apart.” To allay all possibility of acrimonious criti- 
cism on the part of avowedly strong levelers of any distinction between 
races, it was found a safe and soothing expedient to point out the com- 
manding officer at parade, or else the drum-major, when the customary 
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inquiry came for the colored cadet. People who could actually go 
away and say they had seen the despised African in positions of abso- 
lute prominence and command were always glad to do so, provided 
neither themselves nor their remotest relations were among his sup- 
posed subordinates. 

One rainy morning Mr. X was putting the first classmen, whose 
graduation was near at hand, through a lively exercise in the riding- 
hall. Bareback and with stirrups crossed the cadets were leaping their 
horses over hurdles, and slashing at leather heads with their sabres, to 
the nervous admiration of numerous visitors in the gallery. Then the 
seniors withdrew, and the second classmen appeared, and they, too, per- 
formed various feats in equitation, to the delight of the lookers-on. At the 
close of the second drill, as Mr. X was leaving the hall, he was accosted 
by the spokesman of a large party of what appeared to be students of 
some theological seminary. The spokesman was tall, pompous, gray- 
bearded, and impressive. “Sir,” said he, while he pointed his cane 
square at his victim, and his satellites, male and female, listened in 
wrapt attention,—“ sir, permit me to detain you one moment. I ob- 
served that the colored cadet was not among your pupils this morning. 
At what time does he receive his instruction in horsemanship ?” 

“ Not at all as yet; he is only a fourth class——” 

“T thought as much; I said as much,” broke in the spokesman, 
while his flock admiringly held their breath and watched the demolition 
of the victim with all apparent delight. “ You exclude this young 
man from participation in equestrianism, as you do from other rights 
too numerous to mention, simply on account of his color; and yet, I 
suppose you consider that you are doing your duty as an instructor at 
the Military Academy,” ete. 

Mr. X was allowed no opportunity to explain that not until their 
second year at the Academy were any cadets instructed in riding. The 
ecclesiastic had the floor, and did not propose to yield it until he had 
exhausted the subject. Life and temper were both too fleeting to 
stay and listen. Mr. X beat a retreat. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 


(Continued from page 648, vol. iv.) 
III. 
1809-20. 


1809-13.—In 1809 the first steamboat was launched on the St. Law- 
rence. The Quebec Mercury of that date says concerning her : 

“On Saturday morning, at eight o’clock, arrived here from Mont- 
real, being her first trip, the steamboat ‘ Accommodation,’ with ten 
passengers. This is the first vessel of the kind that ever appeared in 
this harbor. She is continually crowded with visitants. She left 
Montreal on Wednesday at two o’clock; so that her passage was sixty- 
six hours, thirty of which she was at anchor. She arrived at Three 
Rivers in twenty-four hours. She has at present berths for twenty 
passengers, which next year will be considerably augmented. No wind 
or tide can stop her. She has seventy-five feet keel, and is eighty-five 
feet on deck. The price for a passage up is nine dollars, and eight 
down, the vessel supplying provisions. The great advantage attending 
a vessel so constructed is that a passage may be calculated on to a de- 
gree of certainty in point of time, which cannot be the case with any 
vessel propelled by sails alone. The steamboat receives her impulse 
from an open, double-spoked perpendicular wheel on each side, with- 
out any circular band -or rim. To the end of each double spoke is 
fixed a square board, which enters the water, and by the rotary motion 
of the wheel acts like a paddle. The wheels are put and kept in motion 
by steam operating within the vessel. A mast is to be fixed in her for 
the purpose of using a sail when the wind is favorable, which will oc- 
casionally accelerate her headway.” 

In the spring of 1813 a second boat, of increased dimensions, called 
the “Swiftsure,” was launched from the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
She was one hundred and thirty feet in length of keel, and one hundred 
and forty feet on deck, with twenty-four feet beam, and, according to 
the Mercury, made the passage from Montreal to Quebec in twenty- 
two hours, notwithstanding that the wind was easterly the whole time, 
and blowing strong. 

Vou. V.—No. 1. 7 
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The “Swiftsure” beat the most famous of the sailing-packets on the 
river fourteen hours in a race of thirty-six hours, but her owners seem 
not to have been very confident of her movements under all circum- 
stances, or of the number of passengers who would patronize her, for 
she was advertised to “Sail as the wind and passengers may suit.” 

1810-21.—The first steamboat of which we have any record, in 
connection with India, was built at Batavia soon after the conclusion of 
the Java war, in 1810-11. The “ Van der Capellen,” as she was called, 
was built at the expense of English merchants. She was employed by 
the government for two years at the rate of ten thousand dollars a 
month, which well repaid her original outlay. She proved very effec- 
tive for the transport of troops, ete. After some years she came into 
the possession of Major Schalch, and was used by him, under the name 
of the “ Pluto,” in 1822, as a dredging-boat. Then she went to Arra- 
ken as a floating battery. Finally she was lost, in 1830, in a gale. 

In 1819, Mr. W. Trickett built at the Butterley Works a small 
steamboat of eight horse-power, for the Naw4b of Oude, to ply on the 
Jumna.” 

In 1821 the “ Diana” was sent out for a Mr. Roberts, intended for 
employment on the Canton River. She had a pair of sixteen horse- 
power engines. At Calcutta she was nearly reconstructed by Messrs. 
Kyd & Co., and launched again July 12, 1823, after which she was 
purchased by the Bengal government and dispatched to Amarapura, 
five hundred miles up the river Irrawaddy, with Mr. Crawford, then 
the Resident in Burmah. She sailed in September, when that river is 
at its fullest, and her progress, which did not exceed thirty miles a day, 
was a disappointment to the Indian government. The water having 
fallen when she returned in December the navigation was intricate, and 
her passage down was also tedious. 

1812-14.—The “Comet,” progenitor of all the Clyde and English 
steamboats,'® was wrecked in 1825 in the Firth of Clyde on a return 
trip from the Western Highlands, and many of her passengers were 
drowned. Bell, her originator, became as great a wreck as his vessel, 
and the Clyde trustees, out of gratitude, settled on him an annuity of 
one hundred pounds, which he enjoyed until he died, in 1830. His 
widow died in 1856, aged eighty-six.” 

In 1813 a steamer was launched at Manchester and another at 
Bristol. October, 1814, the first steamer was in operation on the 
Humber, and in December the first steamer on the Thames was put in 
motion on the canal at Limehouse. June 28, 1815, a steamboat, built 
on the Clyde, arrived and was placed on the Mersey. On her passage 
she called at Ramsey, Isle of Man. She is notable as the first steamer 


4 Early Steam Navigation to India, by G. A. Prinsep, Calcutta, 4to, 1830. 
18 See No. II., in May number of this journal, for an account of this vessel. 
#9 Notes and Queries, vol. iv., 2d Series. 
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which plied on the Mersey, but also as the pioneer of that noble fleet 
of steamers which ply with regularity between Liverpool and the nu- 
merous ports of the English, Irish, and Scotch coasts, also from being 
the first steamer to encounter the passage of these coasts. 

About 1814 two vessels, “The Princess Charlotte” and the “ Prin- 
cess of Orange,” were built and experimented with on the Clyde by 
a man named Miller, and proved unsuccessful. Watt & Bolton were 
the engineers. 

The seventh steamer built on the Clyde was launched by William 
Fyle, May, 1814, and called the “Industry.” She was of only fifty- 
four tons register. After an honorable career she lay a long time sunk 
in the East India harbor at Greenock, but November, 1872, was floated, 
beached, and calked, and in 1876 was presented by Messrs. Steele & Co., 
Catskill, her owners, to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, to be 
preserved as a memento of the early days of steam navigation, being 
beyond doubt the oldest steamboat in the world. 

In 1815 ten steamboats were plying from the Clyde for the convey- 
ance of passengers. The success of the steam-vessels at Glasgow soon 
excited attention elsewhere, and several Clyde-built vessels were pur- 
chased as models. A Mr. Lawrence, of Bristol, established a steamboat 
on the Severn, and, having carried her to ply on the Thames, the Com- 
pany of Watermen made such opposition he was obliged to take her 
back to Somersetshire.” 

Employment of Steamers in the War 1812-14.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April, 1814, in an article on “Steam Engine Passage 
Boats,” says, “For the information of those who are unacquainted with 
the fact, it may be necessary to state that the principal rivers of North 
America are navigated by steamboats; one of them passed two thousand 
miles on the great river Mississippi in twenty-one days at the rate of 
five miles an hour against the descending current, which is perpetually 
running down. This steamboat is one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, and carries four hundred and sixty tons at a very shallow draft 
of water,—only two feet six inches,—and conveys whole ships’ cargoes 
into the interior of the country, as well as passengers. 

“The city of New York alone possesses seven steamboats for com- 
merce and passengers. To name only one or two of them, that from 
thence to Albany, on the North River, passes one hundred and thirty 
miles; then (after about forty-five miles of land-carriage to Lake Cham- 
plain) you enter another steamboat that will take you about two hundred 
miles to near Montreal, between which place and Quebec a British 
steamboat one hundred and forty feet in length” is constantly passing, 
and usually goes down in twenty-eight hours, but sometimes in only 
twenty-four, although the distance is one hundred and eighty miles, 


2 Buchanan’s “ Practical Treatise on Propelling Vessels by, Steam, ” 


21 The “‘Swiftsure.’’ See ante. er eo 
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and returning she is seldom more than twelve or fifteen hours addi- 
tional time, though the stream is almost constantly running against her 
with great velocity so peculiar to the river St. Lawrence of North 
America. This boat in the last year was found of the greatest service 
to the British government in carrying troops and stores with greater ease 
and dispatch than can possibly be effected by land; and it is here worthy 
of remark that in the late expedition of Admiral Sir John Borlase 
Warren up the Potomac River, chasing the enemy, they, keeping their 
ships at a prudent distance from ours, sent one of their steamboats di- 
rectly against the wind, so as to be just without gun-shot, and reconnoi- 
tered our fleet. This fact is mentioned because it is presumed that it is 
the first instance where they have been applied to such purposes. 

“The steamboats used at present in our own island are a sufficient 
demonstration of their utility; it will be only necessary to mention 
those working on the river Braydon between Yarmouth and Norwich, 
and on the river Clyde between Glasgow and Greenock ; which boats 
on this latter station often beat the mail between the two places, and 
are always certain to time, let the wind and tide be what they may. 

“Tt would occupy too considerable a space in this paper to enter 
into the merits of those steamboats now building and preparing on the 
rivers Tyne, Thames, and Medway, particularly those with patent and 
simplified apparatus for the use of rivers, to pass coastwise, and for short 
runs of passages to the Continent; but it is necessary to state from most 
mature and deliberate examination that some of these steamboats with 
patent apparatus are so constructed that they can carry sail, and perform 
all the manceuvres of other vessels at sea, when the wind is in their 
favor, and when against them by furling their sails pass right in the 
wind’s eye with velocity, thus continuing their passages in a straight 
line, while other vessels are obliged to tack to and fro.” 

In October, 1814, the first steamboat on the Humber was started to 
run between Hull and Gainsborough. She was called the “Caledonia,” 
and accomplished, with a favorable tide, fourteen miles an hour. 

In 1814 the “ Margary” was taken south, along the east coast of 
Scotland. When she reached the Thames she passed close along the 
English fleet at anchor. Her extraordinary apparition excited a com- 
motion among officers and men ; none of them had seen a steamer before; 
by some she was taken for a fire-ship. The nearest man-of-war hailed 
her, and on being answered that she was a steamer built at Dumbarton, 
on the Clyde, a seaman named John Richardson, from Dumbarton, who 
was alive in 1857, ran along the deck of the man-of-war shouting 
“Hurrah for Scotland! Dumbarton forever!” The “Margary” was 
fifty-six feet long and nineteen feet in breadth over all. On leaving 
for London she was taken through the Forth and Clyde Canal, and 
coasted up to London.” 

2 Dumbarton Herald ; also the Greenock Advertiser, May 12, 1867. 
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The claims of the “ Margary” conflict somewhat with those of the 
“Caledonia,” but the “Margary” was launched June, 1814, according to 
Cleland’s “Annals of Glasgow,” published in 1816, and went to London 
November, 1814, while the same annals say the “Caledonia” was not 
launched until April, 1815, and did not go to London until May, 
1816. According to Cleland, twenty steam-vessels of various dimen- 
sions were built at Port Glasgow, Greenock, and Dumbarton with 
engines of Glasgow make during the four years 1812-16. Of these 
the “ Elizabeth,” launched November, 1812, went to Liverpool in 1814; 
“Argyle,” launched in June, 1814, went to London in 1815; “ Margary,” 
launched June, 1814, went to London November, 1814; “ Caledonia,” 
launched April, 1815, went to London May, 1816; “Greenock,” 
launched May, 1815, went to Ireland, and then to London May, 1816. 

A Margate hoy of large dimensions, propelled by steam, was, in 
1815, said to be run constantly from London to Margate, and “ from 
its novelty, and the certainty of its arrival within a given time (about 
twelve hours), it is much crowded with passengers.” This was probably 
the “Margary.” 

Mr. Martin, the harbor-master of Ramsgate, who commanded a 
sailing-packet from Margate to Ramsgate, says that in June, 1815, on 
one of his trips, his companions pointed out to him an object some dis- 
tance ahead, which they supposed to be a vessel on fire, but as they neared 
it was discovered to be the steamboat “Margary,” alias “Thames.” 
With a fresh breeze he sailed round her easily, as her engine was 
of only fourteen horse-power, and her model a clumsy one. Nothing 
could exceed the ridicule his passengers bestowed upon the unseemly 
_ vessel; some compared her to a jaded horse with a huge pair of 
panniers, others to a smoke-jack. Yet this vessel had voyaged from 
Port Glasgow to Dublin, and from thence to London, and traversed 
fifteen hundred miles of sea, some part of it in tempestuous weather. 


’ THE “DEMOLOGOS,” OR “FULTON THE FIRST.” 


1814-29.—The first War Steamboat. Near the close of the year 
1813, Robert Fulton exhibited to the President of the United States 
the drawing of a proposed war steamer or floating battery, named by 
him the “ Demologos.” 

He contemplated, in addition to the proposed armament on deck, 
she should be furnished with four submarine guns, two suspended at 
each bow, to discharge a hundred-pound ball into an enemy ten or 
twelve feet below her water-line, and that she should have an engine 
for throwing an immense column of hot water upon the decks or 
through the ports of an opponent. Her estimated cost was three hun- 


% London Notes and Queries, vol. v., 2d Series. 
% Another gives the name of the “‘ Argyle’’ to the “‘ Thames.” 
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dred and twenty thousand dollars, which was about the cost of a first- 
class sailing frigate. 

Fulton’s project was favorably received, and in March, 1814, a law 
authorized the President to cause to be equipped “one or more floating 
batteries for the defense of the waters of the United States.” 

The construction of the vessel was committed by the “Coast and 
Harbor Defense Association” to a sub-committee of five gentlemen, 
recognized by the government as their agents. 

Robert Fulton, whose soul animated the enterprise, was appointed 
the engineer, and on the 20th of June, 1814, the keels of this novel 
steamer were laid at the ship-yard of Adam & Noah Brown, in the 
city of New York. The blockade of our coast by the enemy enhanced 
the price of timber, and rendered the importation of copper, lead, and 
iron and the supply of coal from Richmond and Liverpool difficult ; 
these obstacles were, however, surmounted, and the enemy’s blockade 
only increased the expense of her construction. With respect to me- 
chanics and laborers there was also difficulty ; shipwrights had repaired 
to the lakes in such numbers that comparatively but few were left on 
the sea-board ; besides, a large number had enlisted as soldiers. By an 
increase of wages, however, a sufficient number of laborers were ob- 
tained ; and the vessel was launched on the 29th of October, 1814, 
amid the hurras of assembled thousands. 

The river and bay were filled with steamers and vessels of war in 
compliment to the occasion. In the midst of these was the floating 
mass of the “ Demologos,” or “ Fulton,” as she was afterwards named, 
whose bulk and unwieldy form seemed to render her as unfit for motion 
as the land batteries which were saluting her.” 

Captain David Porter, writing the Secretary of the Navy under 
date New York, Oct. 18, 1814, says, “I have the pleasure to inform 
you that the ‘ Fulton the First’ was this morning safely launched. No 
one has yet ventured to suggest any improvement that could be made 
in the vessel, and, to use the words of the projector, ‘I would not alter 
her if it were in my power to do so.’ 

“She promises fair to meet our most sanguine expectations, and I 
do not despair in being able to navigate in her from one extreme of the 
coast to the other. Her buoyancy astonishes every one. She now 
draws only eight feet three inches of water, and her draft will be ten 
feet with all her guns, machinery, stores, and crew on board. The 
ease with which she can now be towed by a single steamboat renders 


% A large copper-plate engraving of the launch of the ‘ Fulton’’ is in the pos- 
session of the New England Historical and Genealogical Society. It is entitled 
‘‘ Launch of the Steam-Frigate ‘ Fulton the First,’ at New York, Oct. 29, 1814; 
one hundred and fifty feet long, fifty-seven feet wide, mounting thirty long 32- 
pounders and two 100-pounders (columbiads). Philadelphia: Published March 27, 
1815, by B. Tanner, 74 South Street. Drawn by I. I. Barralet, from a sketch by 
Morgan, taken on the spot. 
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it certain that her velocity will be sufficiently great to answer every 
purpose, and the manner it is intended to secure her machinery from 
the gunners’ shot leaves no apprehension for its safety. I shall use 
every exertion to prepare her for immediate service. Her guns will 
soon be mounted, and I am assured by Mr. Fulton that her machinery 
will be in operation in about six weeks.” 

On the 21st of November, 1814, the “ Fulton” was moved from 
the wharf of Messrs. Brown, on the East River, to the works of Robert 
Fulton, on the North River, to receive her machinery. The steamboat 
“Car of Neptune” made fast to her port and the steamboat “ Fulton” to 
her starboard side, and so towed her to her destination at the rate of 
three and a half to four miles per hour.” 

The dimensions of this, the first war steamer, were: Length, 150 
feet; breadth, 56 feet; depth, 20 feet; water-wheel, 16 feet diameter ; 
length of bucket, 14 feet ; dip, 4 feet ; engine, 48-inch cylinder, 5-feet 
stroke; boiler, length 22 feet, breadth 12 feet, and depth 8 feet. Ton- 
nage, 2475. She was the largest steamer that had been built, by many 
hundreds of tons, at the time of her launch. 

The commissioners appointed to examine her say in their report,— 

“She is a structure resting upon two boats, keels separated from 
end to end by a canal fifteen feet wide and sixty-six feet long. One 
boat contains the caldrons of copper to prepare her steam. The vast 
cylinder of iron, with its piston, levers, and wheels, occupies a part of 
its fellow; the great water-wheel revolves in the space between them ; 
the main or gun-deck supporting her armament is protected by a 
bulwark four feet ten inches thick, of solid timber. This is pierced by 
_ thirty port-holes, to enable as many 32-pounders to fire red-hot balls ; 
her upper or spar-deck, upon which several thousand men might parade, 
is encompassed by a bulwark which affords safe quarters. She is rigged 
with two short masts, each of which supports a large lateen yard and 
sails. She has two bowsprits and jibs and four rudders, two at each 
extremity of the boat; so that she can be steered with either end fore- 
most. Her machinery is calculated for the addition of an engine which 
will discharge an immense column of water, which it is intended to 
throw upon the decks and through the ports of an enemy. If, in addi- 
tion to all this, we suppose her to be furnished, according to Mr. Fulton’s 
intention, with 100-pounder columbiads, two suspended from each 
bow, so as to discharge a ball of that size into an enemy’s ship ten or 
twelve feet below the water-line, it must be allowed that she has the 
appearance at least of being the most formidable engine of warfare 
that human ingenuity has contrived.” 

Such is a correct description of this sea-monster of 1814, but ex- 


% It is stated in ‘‘ Rees’s Encyclopedia’”’ that she was towed on this occasion by 
the ‘‘ Paragon,’’ of three hundred and thirty-one tons burden, at the rate of four 
miles an hour. 
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aggerated and fabulous accounts of her got into circulation. Among 
others, the following was published in a Scotch newspaper, the writer 
stating that “he had taken great care to procure full and accurate 
information.” ” 

“Her length,” he writes, “on deck is three hundred feet ; thickness of 
sides, thirteen feet, of alternate oak plank and cork-wood ; carries 44 
guns, four of which are 100-pounders ; and further to annoy an enemy 
attempting to board can discharge one hundred gallons of boiling water 
in a minute, and by mechanism brandishes three hundred cutlasses with 
the utmost regularity over the gunwales; works also an equal number 
of heavy iron pikes of great length, darting them from her sides with 
prodigious force, and withdrawing them every quarter of a minute.” 

The stores of artillery at New York not furnishing the number 
and kind of cannon she was to carry, guns were transported from 
Philadelphia, a prize having placed some excellent pieces at the disposal 
of the Navy Department. To avoid the danger of their capture, 
twenty of these guns were sent over the miry roads of New Jersey 
dragged by horses. 

In consequence of the exhaustion of the treasury and temporary 
depression of the public credit, the commissioners were instructed to 
pay the bills for the “Fulton” in treasury notes, but solely at par. 
These notes were often so long withheld that those who had advanced 
materials and labor were importunate for payment, and the commis- 
sioners had frequently to pledge their private credit. Once the men 
discontinued work. From these causes her completion was retarded 
until winter, and also by the unexpected death of Mr. Fulton, on the 
24th of February, 1815. 

All difficulties at length being surmounted, the machinery was 
put in motion, and she made her first trial trip on the 1st of June, 
1815, nine months after her keels were laid. On this trial she was 
found capable of opposing the wind, of stemming the tide, of crossing 
currents, and of being steered among vessels riding at anchor, though 
the weather was boisterous and the water rough. Her performance 
demonstrated the success of Fulton’s idea, and that a floating battery 
composed of heavy artillery could be moved by steam. 

She left the wharf near the Brooklyn ferry, propelled by steam 
alone, against a stiff south breeze (which was directly ahead), and a 
strong ebb tide, and steamed by the forts, saluting them with her guns, 
her speed equaling the most sanguine expectations. 

After circumnavigating the bay and receiving a visit from the officers 
of a French ship-of-war, she came to anchor at Powles’ Hook ferry 
about two P.M., nothing occurring to mar the pleasure or success of the 
trip. It was discovered, however, that alterations were necessary, some 


7 Stuart’s ‘‘ War and Mail Steamers” gives accurate drawings of the ‘“‘ Fulton’”’ 
from the originals ; and there is a drawing of her in Harper’s Magazine. 
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errors to be corrected, and some defects to be supplied, before she was 
prepared for a second trial. 

On the 4th of July, 1815, she again made a trip to the ocean, east- 
ward of Sandy Hook, and back again, a distance of fifty-three miles, 
in eight hours and twenty minutes, without the aid of sails, the wind 
and tide being partly favorable and partly against her, the balance 
rather in her favor. The gentlemen who witnessed this experiment, 
without exception entertained no doubt as to her fitness for the intended 
purpose. Expedients were sought to increase her power, and devised 
and executed for quickening and directing her movements. 

A third trial of her powers was attempted, on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, with twenty-six of her long and ponderous guns and a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and stores on board. Her draft of water was 
less than eleven feet. She changed her course by reversing the motion 
of her wheels, without the necessity of putting about, like the ferry- 
boats of the present day. She saluted as she passed the forts, overcame 
the resistance of the wind and tide in her progress down the bay, and 
performed beautiful manceuvres around the U. 8. Ship “Java,” then 
at anchor near the light-house. She moved with remarkable celerity, 
and was perfectly obedient to her double helm. The explosion of 
powder produced very little concussion on board, and her machinery 
was not affected by it in the slightest degree. Her progress during the 
firing was steady and uninterrupted. On the most accurate calculation, 
her velocity was four and a half miles an hour, and she made headway 
at the rate of two miles an hour against the ebb of the East River, 
running three and a half knots. The day’s exercise was satisfactory to 
the company on board beyond their most sanguine expectation, and it 
was universally conceded that the United States possessed a new aux- 
iliary against every maritime invader. The city of New York was © 
considered as having the means of making itself invulnerable, and every 
bay and harbor of the nation might be protected by the same tremendous 
power. Her performance more than equaled Fulton’s expectations, and 
it exceeded what he had promised the government, that she should be 
propelled by steam at the rate of from three to four miles an hour. 

The commissioners who superintended her construction, congratulated 
the government and the nation on the event of this noble project, and 
said, “ Honorable alike to its author and its patrons, it constitutes an 
era in warfare and the arts. The arrival of peace indeed has disap- 
pointed the expectations of conducting her to battle. That best and 
conclusive act of showing her superiority in combat has not been in the 
power of the commissioners to make. 

“Tf a continuance of tranquillity should be our lot, and this steam- 
vessel of war be not required for the public defense, the nation may 
rejoice in the fact we have ascertained is of incalculable greater value 
than the expenditures, and that if the present structure should perish, 
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we have the information, never to perish, how, in any future emergency, 
others may be built. The requisite variation will be directed by cir- 
cumstances.” 

The war having terminated, “Fulton the First,” after these trial 
trips, was taken to the navy yard at Brooklyn and moored on the flats 
abreast of that station, where she was used as a receiving-ship until 
the 4th of June, 1829, fifteen years after the laying of her keels, when 
she was accidentally or purposely blown up. 

Commodore Chauncey, reporting this catastrophe, says that he had 
been on board of her all the morning inspecting the ship and men, 
particularly the invalids, who had increased considerably from other 
ships, and whom he had intended asking the Department’s permission 
to discharge as of little use to the service. He had left the ship but a 
few moments before the explosion took place. The report did not ap- 
pear to him louder than a 32-pounder, although the destruction of the 
ship was complete and entire, owing to her very decayed state. ‘There 
was on board at the time no more than two and a half barrels of 
damaged powder, kept in the magazine, for the morning and evening 
gun. By this explosion, however, twenty-four men and a woman were 
killed, nineteen wounded, and five reported as missing and probably 
killed. Among the killed was Lientenant 8S. M. Breckenridge, and 
among the wounded Lieutenant C. F. Platt, who died a captain in the 
navy, Lieutenant A. M. Mull, and Sailing-Master Clough ; Lieutenant 
Platt was dangerously, the others severely, wounded. Four midshipmen 
were among the wounded. 

Commodore Chauncey was of opinion that “the explosion could 
not have taken place from accident, as the magazine was as well or 
better secured than the magazines of most of our ships; yet it is 
- difficult to assign a motive to those in the magazine for so horrible 
an act as voluntarily to destroy themselves and those on board, yet, 
if the explosion was not the effect of design, I am at a loss to account 
for the catastrophe.” 

Master Commandant John T. Newton,” her commander, was on 
shore at the time of the explosion. Such was the beginning, end, and 
uneventful history of the first steam-vessel of war ever put afloat,— 
the pioneer, and to an extent the model also, of the floating batteries, 
double-hulled vessels, and “ double-enders” which have succeeded her. 

1815.—The “British Naval Chronicle” for July, 1815, says, 
“The ‘Thames’ steam yacht is said lately to have accomplished a 
voyage of fifteen hundred miles. She twice crossed St. George’s Chan- 
nel and sailed round Land’s End, and is the first steam-vessel that ever 
traversed these seas. The advantages of a vessel enabled to proceed 
either by sail or steam, or both united, must indeed be sufficiently ob- 


28 Captain Newton also commanded the ‘ Missouri” when she was burned in 
Gibraltar bay, 1844. 
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vious, and especially in the certainty of reaching its place of destination 
in a given time.” 

The Hampshire Telegraph, June, 1815, notices a steam-vessel which, 
it says, “suddenly made its appearance lately at Portsmouth, England, 
and, coming into the harbor immediately against the wind, produced 
a considerable degree of curiosity. She was a very neatly fitted vessel, 
and goes through the water at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, 
which is produced by the steam from an engine of fourteen horse-power ; 
one ton of coal is sufficient fuel to produce the necessary force of steam 
for impelling her one hundred miles. She came from Plymouth 
Sound in twenty-three hours. It was intended, had the wind not been 
fair, that she should have towed the ‘ Endymion’ frigate out of the 
harbor ;” the “Endymion” being the vessel which was on the coast 
of the United States during the war of 1812-14, and had the credit of 
receiving the surrender of the U. S. Frigate “ President.” 

These notices undoubtedly refer to the “Argyle,” launched on 
the Clyde June, 1814, and, having been renamed the “Thames,” ren- 
dered ever memorable from being the first steamboat to make an 
extended sea-voyage in British seas. 

The “ Argyle,” or “ Thames,” was seventy tons register, seventy-nine 
feet long on the keel, had sixteen feet beam, and engines of fourteen 
horse-power. Her paddle-wheels were nine feet in diameter. She had 
two cabins,—one aft, the other forward of her engines. In her waist 
was the engine, the boiler on the starboard, the cylinder and fly- 
wheel on the port side. Her funnel did duty as a mast, and was rigged 
with a large square-sail. A gallery projected upon each side of the 
cabin, and formed a continuous deck. She had a row of eighteen 
painted ports on each side, with two astern, which were, to a casual 
observer, very formidable. After plying about a year between Glasgow 
and Greenock she was purchased by a London company, to be run 
between that city and Margate, and it became necessary to bring her by 
sea from the Clyde to the Thames. 

There was then in London a man named Dodd, who had served 
in the navy, and had distinguished himself as an engineer and archi- 
tect, but who finally, driven by misfortune to intemperance, almost 
literally died in the streets a beggar. 

To this Dodd was intrusted the task of taking the “ Argyle” from 
the Clyde to the Thames, and he arrived in Glasgow in April, 1815, 
with a crew consisting of a mate, an engineer, a stoker, four seamen, 
and a cabin-boy; and with these put boldly to sea in the “Argyle” 
about the middle of May, 1815. His voyage at first was far from aus- 
picious. The weather was stormy, the sea ran high in the strait which 
separates Scotland from Ireland, and, through ignorance, or negligence, 
or misunderstanding, the pilot during the night altered the course, and 
the vessel came near being wrecked. At break of day, a heavy gale 
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blowing, it was discovered they were within half a mile of a rock-bound 
lee-shore, two miles north of Port Patrick. To attempt to beat off in 
the teeth of the gale by the united power of steam and sails Dodd found 
impossible. Depending, therefore, entirely on his engine, he laid the 
vessel’s head directly to windward, and kept the log going. The vessel 
began slowly to clear the shore about three knots an hour. Having 
acquired a sufficient offing, he bore away for Loch Ryan, gained the 
Irish coast, and May 24 entered the Liffey.” 

A very graphic, interesting, and detailed account of her voyage, 
written by Mr. Weld, the secretary and historian of the Royal Society, 
who with his wife took passage on board at Dublin, can be found in 
Chambers’s Journal for April 25, 1857. It is too long to give entire 
in these notes. 

Leaving the Liffey on Sunday noon, the 28th of May, 1815, many 
persons from curiosity crossed the bay in her and landed at Dunleary 
(now Kingstown), and, the sea being rough, the passengers were violently 
sea-sick. Several naval officers on board unanimously declared it to be 
their firm opinion that the vessel could not live long in heavy seas, and 
that there would be much danger in venturing far from shore. At 
Dunleary all the passengers except Mr. Weld and his wife left the 
boat, and it is to their brave resolve to remain that such a complete 
account of this pioneer voyage around the British Islands has been 
preserved. 

The voyagers soon left behind them all the vessels which had sailed 
from Dublin with the same tide, and the next morning, when off Wex- 
ford, the dense smoke which issued from the mast-chimney being ob- 
served from the heights over town, it was concluded the vessel was on 
fire, and all the pilots put off to her assistance. Putting in at several 
intermediate ports, on the 6th of June, the adventurers arrived at 
Plymouth. The harbor-master, who had never seen a steamboat, was 
as much struck with astonishment when he boarded the “Thames” as 
a child in the possession of a new plaything. The sailors ran in crowds 
to the sides of their vessels as she passed, and, mounting the rigging 
of their vessels, gave vent to their observations in the most amusing 
manner. 

On her arrival at Portsmouth thousands of spectators assembled to 
gaze upon her, and the number of boats that crowded around her was 
so great that it became necessary to request the port-admiral to assign 
the voyagers a guard to preserve order. A court-martial sitting on 
board the “Gladiator” adjourned its session to visit her, and, on the 
10th of June, Sir Edward Thornborough, the Port-Admiral, sent his 
band and a guard of marines on board, and soon after followed him- 
self, accompanied by three admirals, eighteen post-captains, and a large 
number of ladies. The morning was spent very pleasantly in steaming 
% Morning Chronicle, June 15, 1815. 
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among the fleet and running over to the Isle of Wight, the admiral and 
the naval officers expressing themselves delighted with the “Thames.” 

From Portsmouth the steamer proceeded to Margate, which was 
reached Sunday, June 11, 1815. The next day she arrived at Lime- 
house, and was moored. They passed everything on the Thames,—all 
the fast-sailing Gravesend boats, pleasure-boats, West Indiamen, etc. 

The whole distance sailed from Dublin to Limehouse was seven 
hundred and fifty-eight nautical miles, which were accomplished in one 
hundred and twenty-one and a half hours, with an expenditure of one 
ton of coal for every one hundred miles. 

1815-16.—Steam navigation was adopted in Russia at an early 
date. Mr. Baird, superintendent of mines, made the first experiments 
in 1815, with an open boat of his own construction, fitted with a 
four horse-power engine, with which he made his first trip from St. 
Petersburg to Cronstadt and back on the 15th of November. In 
1816 he built a steam-vessel of larger dimensions, with an engine of 
twenty horse-power, for conveyance of passengers between the two 
places. For twenty years he had the exclusive privilege of furnishing 
the Russian metropolis with steamboats for mercantile purposes. The 
first government steam-vessel, the “ Rapid,” was constructed at the 
Ishora yard in 1816, and was of thirty-two horse-power. The Neva 
was the first river in Russia on which steamboats were applied. The 
Caspian Sea, in 1844, was navigated by four steamboats, each of forty 
horse-power. The first steamboat introduced into Siberia was built in 
1843, and employed on Lake Balkan. She was of thirty-two horse- 
power, and called the “ Emperor Nicholas.” 

In the American Daily Advertiser of November 27, 1816, there 
appears the following notice of a new steamboat to run between New 
York and Baltimore, commanded by Captain Moses Rogers, who, three 
years later, further immortalized himself, in connection with steam 
navigation, by commanding the “ Savannah,” the first steam-vessel that 
ever crossed the Atlantic: 

“ New STEAMBOAT.—On Tuesday last the elegant steamboat ‘ New 
Jersey,’ Moses Rogers master, sailed from this port for Baltimore. 
This boat is coppered completely, and furnished with powerful copper 
boilers. She is: finished in a style superior to any ever built in this 
place ; the workmanship of the main and ladies’ cabins is executed with 
great taste and with every possible accommodation for passengers. 

“Her engine was constructed by Mr. Daniel Large, of this city, 
engineer ; it appears to be an improvement of the plan proposed by 
Mr. David Prentice, and exemplified in one of the ferry-boats on the 
Delaware. The cylinder is fixed upon an inclined plane, and the shafts 
of the two wheels are furnished with a crank common to both, which 
crank, by a connecting-rod, puts the fixtures of the cylinder and air- 
pump in motion without that tremor and noise which is so injurious to 
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steamboats in general, and unpleasant to the passengers. Her speed, in 
the trials which have been made, exceeds that of the fastest boats at 
their commencement, and if she continues to improve she will be one 
of the most expeditious steamboats in the United States. No expenses 
have been withheld ; every opportunity has been employed to fit her for 
the station in the line of steamboats for which she is intended, between 
Baltimore and Elkton. Captain Rogers was the first who went to sea in 
a steamboat; he navigated the ‘ Phenix,’ in 1809, from New York 
to Philadelphia; in 1813 he navigated the ‘Eagle’ from this port 
(New York) to Baltimore, and now, towards the close of November, 
he proposes to conduct this steamboat to the capes of the Delaware, and 
from thence to Baltimore, by way of Norfolk, in Virginia.” 
1816.—The following advertisement of Nicholas J. Roosevelt, 
claiming the invention of vertical paddle-wheels for steamers, and for 
which he obtained a U.S. patent in 1814, is from a Philadelphia news- 
paper dated March 16, 1816: 





“STEAM BOAT NOTICE. 


‘¢ ALL persons are hereby informed, that I claim the right of Inventor of Ver- 
tical Wheels, as now generally used for Steam Boats throughout the United States, 
having been first used, after my invention, in the North River Steam Boat, by 
Messrs. Livingston & Fulton. 

‘‘T have obtained a Patent in due form of law, for my invention, which is dated 
the Ist day of Dec. 1814. 

‘“‘ No other person in the United States has any Patent, but myself, for the in- 
vention of Vertical Wheels. Having obtained a legal title to the sole use of steam 
boats with such wheels, I hereby forewarn all persons from using them hereafter 
without license from me. The patent and evidence of my right are in the hands of 
Wn. Griffith, Esq., of the City of Burlington, my Counsel at Law. 

‘¢ On this subject, so very important to me (being the only real and efficient in- 
vention since Fitch’s Boat), I do not by this notice challenge controversy, but am 
prepared to meet it in any form. My object is to make known, that I am the in- 
ventor, and have the Patent right. Individuals or companies who use such wheels 
without my license after this, will be prosecuted under the Law of Congress, for 
damages amounting to the profits of the boat. Licenses will be sold under me at 
moderate rates, and warranted.* 

‘““NicHoLas J. RoosEvEtt. 
‘“‘ Buriineton, N. J., 4th March, 1816. 


“#* Nore.—Although my Patent assures me a legal right, any person may be further satisfied of my just 
claim, by recurrence to the evidences in the hands of my Counsel at Law. They consist principally of origina; 
letters between Chancellor Livingston, Mr. Stevens, and myself, on this very thing, at the time of my inven- 


tion, accompanied with depositions of many persons witnesses of, and knowing to the fact. 
“N. J. RB. 


“March 15, 1816.” 


THE First Ferry-Boat.—The first steamer specially built at Liv- 
erpool for the purpose of a ferry was the “Etna,” which in April, 
1816, began to ply between Liverpool and Traumere. She was sixty- 
three feet long, with a paddle-wheel in the centre, her extremities being 
connected by beams, and her deck twenty-eight feet over all. This 
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primitive vessel initiated the transit by the numerous ferry-boats which 
now bridge the Mersey. 

March, 1816, the first steamboat crossed the English Channel 
from Brighton to Havre. The “Majestic,” in 1816, built at Rams- 
gate, of tons, and engines of twenty-five horse-power, was con- 
sidered a gigantic concern. Her crossing from Dover to Calais with 
two hundred passengers, and her return without accident, was a feat 
highly appreciated. This vessel established the ascendency of steam- 
boats over other means of water conveyance. The sailing-packet 
between Margate and Ramsgate was often detained two days by calms 
and tides. The steamboat passed and repassed the sailing-packet loaded 
with passengers. On one occasion, the third night out, the packet was 
caught at anchor in a sudden northerly gale, and lost much of her gear, 
and the next day, while the gale was stronger, had the mortification of 
seeing the “ Majestic” pass and convey her passengers into Margate. 

The first line of steamboats from New York to New London, Con- 
necticut, was established in 1816, On the 28th of September, 1816, the 
“ Connecticut,” Captain Bunker, arrived from New York in twenty- 
one hours,—which was regarded as a signal triumph for steam, the 
wind and the tide being against her. In October a regular line com- 
menced making two trips per week to New Haven; the “ Fulton,” 
Captain Law, at the same time running between New York and New 
Haven. The price of passage was five dollars to New Haven, and 
from thence to New York four dollars. 

Jonathan Morgan, Esq., of Wiscasset, Maine, afterwards a well- 
known and eccentric citizen of Portland, Maine, in 1816 ascended the 
Kennebec River by steam. In June, 1818, his boat, the “ Alpha,” 
of fifteen tons, was sold at “ public vendue” by a constable of Wiscasset 
for eighty-seven dollars. The boat was along narrow flat boat, and, the 
machinery being taken out, she was converted into a fishing-vessel. 
The steam-power was applied to a screw-propeller in the stern. Her 
boiler was built of pine plank, and about the size of a common mo- 
lasses hogshead, into which was fixed a fire-box of iron. An endless 
chain connected the engine with her propeller. The machinery was 
invented and designed by Jonathan Morgan, who anticipated a fortune 
from its invention. Her first trip up the Kennebec was as far as Au- 
gusta. At Hallowell the boat halted, when many visitors inspected 
the strange craft. Mr. Morgan came on shore, and Page & Bemant, 
to encourage the enterprise at first, made him a donation in money. 
Leaving the wharf, she was unable to stem the current, and was carried 
sidelong across the river and fell back to Clark’s wharf, lower down. 
At last she gained sufficient headway to proceed up river to Augusta, 
where she was greeted with many cheers. Mr. Morgan, who removed 
to Portland in 1820, was so ashamed of his failure that he never wished 
to have it spoken of. 
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1816-19.—The first application of steam for the purpose of towing 
vessels—now an important and invaluable part of the numerous services 
rendered by steam to navigation—was made in October, 1816, when 
the “ Harlequin” was towed out of the Mersey by the “Charlotte,” a 
steamer which, in the summer of the same year, had been placed as a 
ferry-boat to run between Liverpool and Eastham. 

In 1819, Mr. Rennie, who planned the breakwater at Plymouth, 
England, was the “advising engineer” to the Admiralty, and on every 
occasion urged the application of steam-power to vessels-of-war. He 
hired at his own cost the Margate steamboat “ Eclipse,” and successfully 
towed the “ Hastings” 74 against the tide from Woolwich to Graves- 
end, June 14, 1819. In consequence of this feat, Lord Melville and 
Sir George Cockburn, R.N., urged the great value of steam-power for 
towing men-of-war. 


THE Frrst STEAMER TO Newport, R. I. 


1817.—THeE “ Frrerty.”—On Monday, the 26th of May, 1817, 
the “ Firefly,” Captain Smith, arrived at Newport from New York. 
The sea was very rough as she rounded Point Judith, and she was 
twenty-eight hours in making the)passage. She was intended to ply 
between Providence and Newport, and made her first trip to Providence 
on the 28th, leaving Newport at nine A.M. and reaching Providence 
about noon. A sloop brought news of the approaching steamboat, and 
long before noon the wharves were crowded with people awaiting the 
arrival of the strange craft. At last she came wheezing and puffing 
up the river to where the Crawford Street bridge now stands; then, 
turning about, ran up to her wharf and made fast. A gentleman doing 
business in the Arcade in 1877 remembered being held aloft in his 
father’s arms to see the boat come in. He described the “ Firefly” as 
an ugly little thing, full of machinery and awkward in her motions. 
The people cheered, however, and shouted and looked her over as we 
would now inspect a balloon just arrived from St. Petersburg. 

June 28 the “Firefly,” with Governor Knight, U. 8. Marshal 
Dexter, and others on board, sailed at seven A.M. for Newport, to meet 
and escort President Monroe to Providence. He went, however, in 
a revenue cutter to Bristol, where he embarked on the “ Firefly,” 
reaching Providence about nine P.M. On landing he was received 
by a salute of cannon and the ringing of bells. The next day he 
proceeded to Boston. On the 26th of July the “Firefly” made a 
“cherry” excursion to Fall River, two dollars being the charge for the 
fare and dinner. 

The packet-masters resorted to every lawful means to break down 
the new enterprise. The “ Firefly” was no match for a fast sloop with 
a favorable wind. She hoisted a huge square-sail when the wind was 
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fair, but the packets would often come into port ahead. The packet 
captains even carried their opposition so far that they would stand upon 
the “ Firefly’s” wharf just before her hour of starting and offer to 
carry passengers to Newport for twenty-five cents, or for nothing if 
they did not get there in advance of the “Firefly.” In this way in 
four months they succeeded in running her off. 

Then the packetmen held a meeting on the packet wharf and de- 
nounced interlopers in striking and powerful language, after which they 
adjourned to a convenient packet and drank confusion to steamboats. 
Packets in those days furnished the best means of transportation be- 
tween Providence and New York. The sailing of a mail-packet for 
New York aroused more attention than is now paid to the departure 
of an ocean steamship. Passengers came to the boat accompanied by 
relatives and friends. The master of the boat would bring out his 
stately decanters, and place a whole row of glasses on the mahogany 
table in the cabin. Then a solemn health would be drank to the 
prosperity of the voyage. 

The packets were beautifully modeled, sloop-rigged vessels of from 
seventy-five to one hundred tons burden, built with a view to speed, 
carrying capacity, and comfort. The sides of some were adorned with 
bead-work ; others had polished strips of hard pine let into the sides, 
and all were painted in gay and lively colors. The cabins were fre- 
quently finished and furnished with mahogany, and decorated in every 
imaginable way. These cabins averaged twelve feet square, and from 
them opened tiny state-rooms. Packets sailed from Providence for New 
York every week ; the trip was of varying length. The “ Huntress” 
often came through in eighteen hours, but sometimes the voyage lasted 
a week. The fare was ten dollars, including meals. Over the cabin 
stairs hung a mahogany letter-box, and on arrival there would be a 
rush of people to the packet to get letters in advance of the slow mail 
plodding over the post-roads. As soon as the immediate business of 
landing was over, the captain would pour the contents of the letter- 
box upon the mahogany table, and after the distribution of letters 
the decanters were produced and everybody drank the captain’s health. 
Captain Whipple Brown, one morning, unloaded from his sloop seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in silver. There were five thousand 
dollars in a keg, and kegs enough to load fifteen baggage-wagons, which, 
before sunrise, set out for Boston with two well-armed guards in charge 
of each wagon.” 

Seventeen large steamboats were, in 1817, in constant employment 
on American rivers besides ferry-boats. 

The steamboat “ Massachusetts,” in 1817, introduced steam naviga- 
tion to Boston, Massachusetts. She was built in Philadelphia, and arrived 

% Charles H. Dow’s History Steam Navigation between New York and Provi- 
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at Boston early in June. She was owned by Joseph and John H. An- 
drews, William Fettyplace, Hon. Stephen White, and Andrew Watkins, 
of Salem, and Andrew Bell, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and was 
intended to run between Salem and Boston. She was of two hundred 
and thirty tons register, and had an engine of thirty horse-power. She 
made a few trips between Salem and Boston, but, not being well pat- 
ronized, in the autumn, or early in the winter, was sent south to Charles- 
ton or Savannah, to be sold, and was lost on the passage on the coast 
of North Carolina. On her arrival in Salem she was called by the 
Enterprise the “ Brilliant North Star.” She made her first trip from 
Salem to Boston July 4, 1817, leaving Salem at eight a.M.; she 
arrived at Boston at eleven A.M., her greatest rate of speed being eight 
miles an hour. In consequence of some damage to her machinery, she 
did not return to Salem on that day, and her passengers were sent back 
in coaches. The next day she made a trip to Hingham and returned, 
making the trip in two hours each way. The enterprise proved more 
than a total loss to her proprietors. There was a distrust in the public 
mind in relation to her, and many who cried out against her were 
thought to be influenced by the stage companies. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser July 4, 1817, announced, “ We under- 
stand that the elegant steamboat ‘ Massachusetts’ will be here this day 
at ten o’clock, and will take a few gentlemen and ladies for a few hours 
to sail about the islands in this harbor.” This was beyond a doubt the 
first Fourth of July steamboat excursion in Boston harbor. 

She seems to have been supplanted, in 1818, by the “Eagle,” which 
filled her place as an excursion boat. The “Eagle” ran from Nantucket 
to New Bedford for six months, the same year. 

1818.—One hundred and thirty-nine years after the launch of the 
first vessel, the “ Griffin,” of sixty tons, by La Salle, August 7, 1679, 
upon the Niagara River, between the Falls and Lake Erie, steam 
navigation commenced on Lake Erie. The pioneer steamboat called 
“ Walk-in-the- Water” was launched at Black Rock, May 28, 1818. 

In the Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser of April 
27, 1818, I find two advertisements of steamboats running to Phila- 
delphia,—one, of the Union Line of Steamboats via Frenchtown and 
New Castle, advertised by William McDonald & Son to start from 
the lower end of Bowly’s wharf every evening at five o’clock; the 
other, advertised by Briscoe & Partridge, leaving the same wharf at 
the same hour: “the passengers, traveling over a good turnpike road 
from Elkton to Wilmington, will then take steamboats, and arrive in 
Philadelphia in time for the boats which leave that place for New 
York.” 

1819.—The first steamers placed on the line between the Mersey 
and the Clyde were the “ Robert Bruce” and the “ United Kingdom,” 
which began to ply regularly, in 1819, between Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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The following is the advertisement of the first return voyage from 
Liverpool to Glasgow of this pioneer vessel : 


“Sarge AND ExpEpITIous TRAVELING BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND GLASGOW. 


‘The elegant new steam-packet ‘ Robert Bruce,’ Captain John Paterson, will 
sail from Glasgow to-morrow (Tuesday), the 28d of August, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, from the George’s Dock pier-head. The accommodation for passengers is 
most excellent, and she is expected to perform the passage within thirty hours. The 
fare in the cabin forty shillings, steerage twenty-one shillings; passengers will be 
accommodated with provisions at moderate terms. For passage apply to Captain 
Paterson, or to John Richardson. 

‘‘ LIVERPOOL, 2d August, 1819.” 


The first steam-vessel employed in the Irish trade with Liverpool 
was the “ Waterloo,” built at Greenock, and launched on the 18th of 
June, 1819. After being fitted with engines and other requisites for a 
passenger steamer, she proceeded to Belfast, being intended to ply be- 
tween that port and Glasgow. Her destination, however, was soon 
changed, and she was placed on the line between Liverpool and Belfast. 
Her first arrival was an affair of much consequence, and was thus 
announced in the Liverpool Mercury of July 23, 1819: 

“Yesterday a beautiful steam-packet arrived at this port from Bel- 
fast, after a passage of only twenty-four hours. She is called the 
‘ Waterloo,’ and is a fine, well-built vessel, burden two hundred and 
one tons, length ninety-eight feet, breadth on deck thirty-seven feet, 
and has two highly-finished steam-engines of thirty horse-power each, 
which work without noise or vibration, and are on the low-pressure 
construction, perfectly safe from accident. They are attended by two 
experienced engineers. The vessel is provided with two masts, with 
sails and rigging. Her interior accommodations are as complete and 
elegant as skill and expense can make them. She has a handsome 
dining-room, capable of accommodating all the cabin passengers, a 
separate and neatly decorated cabin for ladies, and two apartments for 
private families ; twenty-two well-furnished beds, each accommodated 
with light and air; and a comfortable place for steerage passengers. 
She cost nearly ten thousand pounds. She will sail for Belfast at tide 
time to-day, and will return on Monday. She will sail the same day, 
and regularly every Monday and Friday. Fares, cabin, £1 11s. 6d. ; 
steerage, 10s. 6d. The cabin passengers are not under the necessity of 
taking provisions, as they are well accommodated on board with every- 
thing at the most moderate prices.” 

The “ Waterloo” was soon transferred to the more important traffic 
between Liverpool and Dublin, where her success resulted in the em- 
ployment of more powerful steamers. 

This detailed account of so small a steamer may be pardoned when 
we consider that the “ Waterloo” was the germ and pioneer of the mag- 
nificent steam fleet which now sails in and out of the port of Liverpool. 
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It is no longer necessary to caution passengers they are not under the 
necessity of provisioning themselves. 

1819.—The Savannah, the first Ocean Steamer. This vessel—pro- 
nounced a myth by Mr. Woodcroft in his work on “Steam Naviga- 
tion,” and regarding which the London Illustrated Times for January 16, 
1858, says it “is forced into the belief was merely an after-thought of the 
Americans,” and claiming that the “Rob Roy,” a British steam packet 
between Glasgow and Belfast, was the first sea-going steamer—can be 
easily shown was no myth, but a bond fide sea-going steamer, and that 
by the aid of sails and steam she made the passage from New York to 
Liverpool in twenty-six days in 1819. 

The “Savannah” was built at Corlear’s Hook, New York, by 
Crocker & Fickett. She was three hundred and eighty tons burthen, 
and was launched on the 22d of August, 1818, and built to ply between 
New York and Liverpool as a sailing packet. About the time of her 
launch, Captain Moses Rogers, then of Savannah, Georgia, suggested to 
Messrs. Dunning, Scarborough, O. Sturges, B. Burroughs, J. P. Henry, 
Berna McKinna, and others of that city, the idea of constructing a 
steamer for plying between Savannah and Liverpool. They accord- 
ingly purchased this ship, just launched at Corlear’s Hook, and well 
adapted for the purpose, and named her the “Savannah.” They allowed 
the rigging and other appurtenances for sailing to remain, and sup- 
plied her with steam-machinery and paddle-wheels, the latter con- 
structed to fold up like a fan and laid upon deck when not in use, 
her shaft having also a joint for that purpose. The wheel-house was 
made of canvas extended on an iron rim. She made a trial voyage 
to Savannah in April, 1819, and arrived there from New York in 
seven days, after a boisterous passage, during which she had several 
times to take in her wheels and rely upon her sails. 

This trial trip left no doubt that the “Savannah” would success- 
fully accomplish the object for which she was purchased, and she sailed 
from Savannah for Liverpool, May 26, 1819. The New York papers 
of the 2d of June notice her having been spoken at sea, all well. The 
log-book of the “ Pluto,” which arrived at Baltimore from Bremen, 
contains the following passage: “June 2, 1819.—Clear weather, smooth 
sea, latitude 42°, longitude 50°. Spoke and passed the elegant steam- 
ship eight days out from Savannah to Petersburg, by way of Liver- 
pool. She passed us at the rate of nine or ten knots, and the captain 
informed us she worked remarkably well, and the greatest compliment 
we could bestow was to give her three cheers, as the happiest effort of 
mechanical genius that ever appeared on the Western ocean.” 

Niles’s New York Register for the 21st of August contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph italicized at the head of its column of foreign news: 
“ The steamship ‘Savannah, Captain Moses Rogers, the first that ever 
erossed the Atlantic, arrived at Liverpool in twenty-five days from Savan- 
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nah, all well, to the great astonishment of the people of that place. She 
worked her engine eighteen days.” 

It is stated that ‘‘on the ‘Savannah’s’ approach to Liverpool with 
sails furled and American colors flying, the piers were thronged by 
thousands who greeted her arrival with the most vociferous cheers, and 
before she anchored her decks were so crowded that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the crew could move about in the performance of their 
duty.” 

The next record of her movements is that she sailed in August for 
St. Petersburg, passing Elsinore on the 13th, and that the British 
“wisely supposed her visit to be somehow connected with the ambitious 
views of the United States.” 

She returned to Savannah in November, 1819, after a passage of 
fifty-three days from St. Petersburg via Copenhagen and Arendal, in 
Norway, all well; in the language of Captain Rogers, “ with neither a 
screw, or bolt, or rope-yarn parted, though she encountered a very heavy 
gale in the North Sea.” She left Savannah for Washington on the 4th 
of November, and lost her boats and anchors off Cape Hatteras. 

But for the war of 1812, the “Savannah” would have been an- 
ticipated in her ocean voyage by a larger and superior vessel, built by 
a company for the Russian government. This vessel, the “ Emperor 
Alexander,” was nearly ready for sea when her departure was prevented 
by the declaration of war in June, 1812. Under the name of the “ Con- 
necticut” she was known upon the waters of Long Island Sound, and 
later in her history was a weekly packet between Portland, Maine, and 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

If these statements do not satisfy the most doubting that the “Sa- 
vannah” was no myth or an after-thought of the Americans, the follow- 
ing extracts from a petition to Congress, in 1856, by Mrs. Taylor, the 
daughter of her constructor, fortified by the sworn testimony of Captain 
Rogers, must be conclusive. 

Mrs. Taylor says, “ Your petitioner is the only surviving child of 
the late William Scarborough, of Savannah, Georgia, who, being an 
energetic and enterprising man of great mechanical genius, caused to 
be constructed in the years 1818-19, with his own means, and those 
of every friend he could enlist in the effort, the first steamer that ever 
crossed the Atlantic, ‘The Savannah,’ of Savannah, Georgia, Captain 
Moses Rogers, of New London, Connecticut, commanding.” 

For the details of this voyage she refers to the following sworn 
statement of Captain Stevens Rogers, the sailing-master, “and prays 
that they will grant her some pecuniary acknowledgment,” ete. 

Captain Stevens Rogers, under date New London, Connecticut, May 
2, 1856, swears that he is aged sixty-eight years; that he was the sail- 
ing-master of the steamship “Savannah” on her trip to Liverpool, Co- 
penhagen, St. Petersburg, ete. “Said steamship was built at the city 
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of New York, in the year 1818, the builders being Fickett & Crocker. 
She was designed for a Havre packet, and was purchased by William 
Scarborough, of Savannah, and was named at his suggestion ‘The Sa- 
vannah,’ he having told me that in his opinion the ocean would be 
navigated by steam, and he intended his own State and city should 
have the credit of sending the first steamer across the Atlantic. Her 
castings were made in New York, and her boilers at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, by Daniel Dodge. She left New York under canvas, and 
arrived at Savannah in the early part of May, 1819. President Monore 
was then in Charleston, South Carolina, and Mr. Scarborough directed 
us to go there and give the President an invitation to come to Sa- 
vannah on the steamship. The President declined because the people 
of Charleston did not wish him to leave their State in a Georgia con- 
veyance, but said that he would visit us at Savannah. So we returned. 
A few days after we got back the President arrived, and came on 
board the vessel with his suite and several naval officers and citizens. 
The vessel was navigated by steam, and we proceeded down the river 
on an excursion. The President dined on board, and expressed him- 
self greatly pleased with the vessel, and told Mr. Scarborough that 
when she came back from her trip across the Atlantic, to bring the 
vessel around to Washington, for /he thought there was no doubt the 
government would purchase her, and employ her as a cruiser upon the 
coast of Cuba. 

“We sailed from Savannah for Liverpool on the 26th of May, 1819. 
Moses Rogers, my brother-in-law, was master and engineer. I was 
sailing-master, and Mr. Blackman was third officer. We made the 
port of Liverpool in twenty-two days after leaving Savannah, fourteen 
of the twenty-two under steam. The only reason why the whole 
voyage was not performed by steam was the fear of the fuel giving 
out. Off Cape Clear, the admiral at Cork dispatched a ship to our re- 
lief, supposing we were on fire. At Liverpool we caused a great deal 
of excitement, and some suspicion as having some design to release 
Napoleon from St. Helena. From Liverpool we proceeded to Copen- 
hagen, and from thence to Stockholm. At both places she excited 
great curiosity; at the latter place she was visited by the royal family, 
Mr. Hughes (our minister), and Lord Lyndoch. Lord L. went with 
us to St. Petersburg. On the passage he desired us to bring the vessel 
from steam to canvas. He held his watch and noted the time, fifteen 
minutes. So delighted was he that he exclaimed, ‘I blame no man 
born in the United States for being proud of his country ; and were I 
a young man I’d go there myself.’ The Emperor of Russia came on 
board at Cronstadt, and was much pleased with the vessel, and pre- 
sented Captain Rogers with two iron chairs (one of which is now in 
the garden of Mr. Dunning at Savannah).” 

Captain Rogers then states that he has in his possession a gold 
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snuff-box presented to him by Lord Lyndoch, upon which is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“Presented by Sir Thomas Gresham, Lord Lyndoch, to Stevens 
Rogers, sailing-master of the steamship ‘Savannah,’ at St. Petersburg, 
Oct. 10, 1819.” 

He adds: “ We sailed from St. Petersburg to Arendal in Norway, 
and from thence to Savannah, in twenty-five days, steaming on the pas- 
sage nineteen days. We went from Savannah to Washington at the 
suggestion of President Monroe, but the government did not buy her. 
She was there sold at auction and converted into a packet.” 

Captain Rogers concludes by saying that Scarborough ruined him- 
self by her and died poor. While at St. Petersburg the “ Savannah” 
was anchored opposite, and about six miles distant from the city. 
After being used for a time as a sailing-packet between New York and 
Savannah, the “Savannah” went ashore on Long Island and was broken 
up." 


51 Captain Stevens Rogers, the sailing-master, died at New London, Connecticut, 
September, 1868, aged seventy-four years. The log-book of the ‘‘Savannah,’’ contain- 
ing the daily record of her memorable voyage, is in possession of his descendants. 

This valuable relic is made up of ninety-six pages of coarse paper of unusual 
size, twelve inches wide and nineteen and a half long, browned with age, and with 
edges ragged from much handling. Only fifty-two pages are written on, the rest 
are blank. It is unbound, but the sheets are sewn into an enveloping piece of sail- 
cloth, which is rudely hemmed at the upper and lower edges. This cloth cover bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ Steamship ‘Savannah’s’ Log-Book,” printed in bold characters. 
The handwriting is that of Stevens Rogers, the sailing-master. Every word in the 
closely-written pages is legible, the ink being still black ; only asmall portion of the 
entries have any present interest, the larger part being remarks on the weather, on 
the disposition of the ship’s sails, and the results of the observations of latitude and 
longitude. 

The caption of the first page is as follows : 

“A Journal of a Voyage from New York towards Savannah on board steam- 
ship ‘Savannah ;’ Moses Rogers, Master.’’ 

This is continued on four pages; the caption of the fifth is,— 

‘‘ A Half-Hour Journal on board steamship ‘Savannah,’ Moses Rogers, Master.”’ 

And after a few pages this caption gives place to— 

‘A Journal of a Voyage from Savannah towards Liverpool on board steamship 
‘Savannah ;’ Moses Rogers, Master.”’ 

The caption afterwards changes several times, but the same formula is preserved. 

The first entry in the log-book is— 

‘Sunday, March 28, 1819. These 24 hours begins with fresh breezes at N. W. 
At 10 a.m. got under way for Sea with the crew on board. At 1 P.M. the Pilot left 
the Ship off Sandy hook light.” 

After this entry the page is ruled on the left side into six narrow columns, 
headed respectively, ‘‘ H, K, HK [hours, knots, half knots], Course, Winds, LW;” 
and then a longer space, headed, “‘ Remarks on board,’’ with the appropriate date. 

The second entry is as follows: 

‘‘Remarks on board Monday, March 29, 1819. The 24 hours begins with 
fresh breezes and clear. At 4 P.M. the Highlands of Neversink bore N. b. W. 6 
Leagues distant from which I take my departure. At 10 p.m. took in Topgal- 
lant Sails. At 6 a.m. Set Topgallant Sails. At 8 a.m. Tacked Ship to the West- 
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1819-22.—Great Britain owes to David Napier the establishment 
of deep-sea communications by steam-vessels, and of post-office steam 
packets, at about the same date as the adventurous voyage of the “Sa- 
vannah.” Previous to his enterprise steam-vessels rarely ventured, 
and only in fine weather, beyond the precincts of rivers and the coasts 
of firths. Soon after the introduction of steam on the river Clyde he 
entertained the idea of establishing steam communication on the open 
sea, and as a first step endeavored to ascertain the difficulties to be en- 
countered. For this purpose he took a passage, at a stormy period of 


ward. Sawa brig and Schooner Steering to the Westward. At 11 a.m. took in 
the Mizzen and Fore Top gallant Sails. At11 a.m. got the Steam up and it coming 
on to blow fresh we took the Wheels in on deck in 80 minute. At meridian fresh 
breezes and Cloudy. Lat. by Obs. 89° 19/.”’ 

This is a fair sample of the daily records, extending over a period of nine months, 

The statement, ‘‘ we took the wheels in on deck in thirty minute,’’ refers to the 
fact that this steamer was so constructed that, in case of boisterous weather, her 
paddle-wheels could be brought on deck. 

Land was sighted on June 16, being the coast of Ireland, and on the 17th the 
‘‘ Savannah”’ “‘ was boarded by the King’s Cutter ‘ Kite,’ Lieutenant John Bowie.’ 

The log-book here, as elsewhere, is sternly brief. Fortunately we have in Stevens 
Rogers’s own words a fuller account of the amusing circumstances connected with 
this boarding of the ‘‘Savannah”’ by the king’s cutter. In a communication to the 
New London (Conn.) Gazette, he said, ‘‘ She [the steamer] was seen from the tele- 
graph-station at Cape Clear, on the southern coast of Ireland, and reported as a ship 
on fire. The admiral, who lay in the Cove of Cork, dispatched one of the king’s 
cutters to her relief. But great was their wonder at their inability, with all sail in a 
fast vessel, to come up with a ship under bare poles. After several shots were fired 
from the cutter, the engine was stopped, and the surprise of her crew at the mis- 
take they had made, as well as their curiosity to see the singular Yankee craft, can 
be easily imagined. They asked permission to go on board, and were much grati- 
fied by the inspection of this naval novelty.” 

Two days later (June 20) they ‘‘shipped the wheels, furled the sails, and ran 
into the River Mersey, and at 6 P.M. come to anchor off Liverpool with the small 
bower anchor.” 

The London Times of June 21, 1819, has the following paragraph, credited to 
Marwade’s Commercial Report for that week : 

‘¢‘ Among the arrivals yesterday at this port we were particularly gratified and 
astonished by the novel sight of a fine steamship, which came round at 7} P.M. 
without the assistance of a single sheet, in a style which displayed the power and 
advantage of the application of steam to vessels of the largest size, being three hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden. She is called the ‘Savannah,’ Captain Rogers, and sailed 
from Savannah (Georgia, United States) the 26th of May, and arrived in the Chan- 
nel five days since. During her passage she worked the engine eighteen days. 
Her model is beautiful, and the accommodations for passengers elegant and com- 
plete. She is THE FIRST SHIP on this construction that has undertaken a voyage 
across the Atlantic.” 

The Times of June 80, 1819, says, ‘‘ The ‘Savannah’ steam vessel recently ar- 
rived at Liverpool from America—the first vessel of the kind that ever crossed the 
Atlantic—was CHASED A WHOLE DAY off the coast of Ireland by the ‘ Kite’ revenue 
cruiser, on the Cork Station, which mistook her for a ship on fire.” 

Lloyd’s List reports the arrival of the “Savannah” at Liverpool on the 20th 
of June, 1819, bound to St. Petersburg; and in Gore’s Annals of Liverpool this 
American steamer’s arrival is recorded among ‘“‘ remarkable events.” 
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the year, on a sailing packet which then formed one of a line and the 
only means of intercourse between Glasgow and Belfast, a passage which 
required a week to accomplish what is now done by steam in nine 
hours. The captain of the packet found a young man, whom he after- 
wards knew as Mr. Napier, during one of his winter passages to Belfast, 
constantly perched on the bow of the vessel, fixing an intent gaze on the 
sea when it broke on the side of the ship, quite heedless of the waves 
and spray that washed over him. He only ceased from this occupation 
at intervals as the breeze freshened to ask the captain whether the sea 
was such as might be considered a rough one, and, when told that it 
was by no means unusually rough, he returned to the bow of the vessel 
and resumed his study of the waves breaking at her stem. When the 
breeze began to freshen into a gale, and the sea to rise considerably, he 
again inquired of the captain whether the sea might now be considered 
a rough one, and was told that as yet it could not be called very rough. 
Disappointed, he returned again to his station at the bow and resumed 
his employment. At last he was favored with a storm to his content- 
ment; and when the seas, breaking over the vessel, swept her from stem 
to stern, he found his way back to the captain and repeated his inquiry: 
“Do you call it rough now?” When the captain said that he could 
not remember to have faced a worse night in the whole of his experi- 
ence, young Napier appeared delighted, and muttering as he turned 
away, “I think I can manage if that be all,” went down to his cabin. 
Napier saw then the end of his difficulties, and soon satisfied himself 
as to the means of overcoming them. 

His next inquiry regarded the means of getting through the water 
with least resistance. To determine this, he commenced a series of 
experiments with models of vessels in a small tank of water, and soon 
found that the round full bluff bow adopted for sailing vessels was 
quite unsuited for speed with mechanical propulsion of a different nature. 
This soon led him to adopt the fine, wedge-like entrance by which the 
vessels built under his superintendence were afterwards so distinguished. 

In 1818 he established a regular steam communication between 
Greenock and Belfast by means of the “ Rob Roy,” a vessel of about 
ninety tons burden and thirty horse-power. She plied two winters 
between those ports with regularity and success, and afterwards was 
transferred to the English Channel as a packet between Dover and 
Calais. Having thus acquired steam navigation dominion of the open 
sea, Mr. Napier was not slow to extend it. 

In 1819 the Messrs. Wood built for him the “Talbot,” of one 
hundred and fifty tons, with two of Mr. Napier’s engines, each of thirty 
horse-power, the most perfect vessel of her day in all respects, and a 
model which was long in being surpassed. The “Talbot” plied between 
Holyhead and Dublin, and conferred on Ireland the advantage of a 
direct, certain, and rapid communication with England. 
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In 1822, Napier introduced successfully surface condensers on board 
the “Post Boy,” a steam-vessel built by him. The condenser consisted 
of a series of small copper tubes, through which steam passed towards 
the air-pump. By a constant current of cold water encircling the pipes 
the steam was cooled, and returned into water, which was again returned 
into the boiler for conversion into steam, without being mixed with the 
cold salt water, which in the ordinary plan was injected into the con- 
denser. The rapidity of condensation was found insufficient, and he 
returned to the old system for condensation. Years afterward he re- 
turned to this system, in circumstances which rendered it desirable, and, 
using flat plates instead of tubes, was more successful, and plied for 
years with no other condenser. 

1819.—The first steamboats to ascend the Missouri were three little 
government boats in 1819. A party of engineers and naturalists kept 
along near them on shore. The Pawnees pilfered the horses, provisions, 
and apparatus of the unfortunate savans, and left them to wander, 
hungry and half naked, till they found refuge among the friendly Kaws. 
These steamers stemmed the current with difficulty, and were delayed 
by sand bars; for this was before steamboats were educated up to 
walking off on their spars as a boy walks on his stilts; and on their 
return they dropped down river stern foremost, as they were more 
manageable in that position. One of the first boats to ascend the Mis- 
souri carried the figure-head of a serpent at her prow. Through this 
reptile’s mouth steam escaped, and the savages when they saw it fled in 
alarm, fancying the spirit of evil was coming bodily to devour them. 

In 1819 a vessel of seven hundred tons, named the “ Robert 
Fulton,” and ship-rigged, but furnished with a steam-engine, was built 
at New York, to ply as a packet between New York, Charleston, Cuba, 
and New Orleans. She performed her voyage over that long route 
with great regularity in nine days, and was running on it in 1822. So 
far as safety and speed were concerned, she was successful ; but she did 
not defray expenses, and the vessel was sold to the Brazilian government 
and her engine removed, and she was converted into a cruiser. In 
1838 she was in the Brazilian service. 

The “ Walk-in-the-Water,” the only steamboat on Lake Erie in 
1819, was considered sufficient to transact the commercial business of 
that lake. This boat, named after the Wyandotte chief, made her first 
trip to the island of Mackinaw in the summer of 1819. There was no 
one to furnish her with a cargo except the American Fur Company. 

In 1827 the waters of Lake Michigan were first plowed by steam, 
a boat having made an excursion to Green Bay; and in 1832 another 
steamboat reached Chicago with troops, that site being in course of 
clearance and settlement. In 1840 forty-eight boats were trading 
between Buffalo, Chicago, and other ports west of Detroit, the trip 
occupying fifteen days. 
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In 1820 the first steam-vessel was prepared for Ramsgate, and was 
called the “ Eagle.” She had two of Bolton & Watt’s engines, equal to 
forty horse-power. In 1850 she was still in existence, and used by the 
King of Denmark as his steam-yacht. If a sailing packet prior to the 
advent of steam conveyed to or from London and Ramsgate eight 
hundred passengers a month it was something extraordinary. Yet in 
November, 1850, the “City of London,” steam-packet, conveyed five 
thousand three hundred and fifty-six persons. 

1820-23.—The “Comet,” “ Lightning,” and “ Meteor” were the 
first steam-vessels that ever appeared in the British navy, and the 
“ Comet” was the first that ever carried a pennant. 

These sister-vessels were constructed by Oliver Lang, then an 
assistant-surveyor of the navy, in the year 1820, the three surveyors 
in office having refused to take the responsibility of constructing a steam- 
vessel for sea service! These three vessels were built at Deptford, in 
about three years, from Mr. Lang’s drawings and plans of fittings, with- 
out the interference of any one, and solely under his own direction and 
personal superintendence. 

The following was the Admiralty return of their dimensions to the 
House of Commons, made in answer to the inquiry of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, in 1846: 





Name, Guns. Length Breadth. | Depth. | Class. | Horsepower. Engine. 





b . ei = * | 
| | 1 Paddle. | Bolton & Watt's 
| Side Lever. 


The first tron steamboat ever built was constructed in 1820 at 
the Horsley Iron Works. She was called the “Aaron Manby,” after 
her projector. She was built in sections and put together at London, and 
was the first vessel that ever went direct from London to Paris. 

In 1820 there was only one small steamboat on Lake Erie. In 
1831, eleven steamboats, with an aggregate capacity of two thousand 
two hundred and sixty tons. In 1836, forty-five steamboats, of nine 
thousand one hundred and nineteen tons. In 1847, sixty-seven side- 
wheel steamers and twenty-six screw steamers. 

In 1822, Messrs. Wood built on the Clyde the “James Watt,” to 
ply between Leith and London. She measured four hundred and 
forty-eight tons and carried two engines of fifty horse-power each, 
made by Bolton & Watt, under the superintendenceSof Mr. Brown, 
one of the firm. The “James Watt” was remarkable for having its 
paddles moved through the interposition of toothed wheels, and not 
directly by the engine; so that the revolution of the axis of the engine 
was greater than that of the paddles. With the exception of the low 
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proportion of power to tonnage, the “James Watt” possessed nearly 
all the qualities of the most improved vessels of a quarter of a century 
later. 


THE FOLLOWING NOTES BELONG CHRONOLOGICALLY TO THE 
EARLIER NUMBERS OF THESE PAPERS: 


Nore To No. I.—“ An experiment was tried in the river (Thames?) on a coal- 
barge to work against the tide by means of an apparatus fixed to the sides; so 
contrived that when put in motion (which was done by a fire-engine) it rowed 
three pair of oars, and required only the assistance of one man to steer. It seems 
rather too complex a business in its present state, but the plan appearing prac- 
ticable, and should it succeed by some judicious constructing, it must prove of 
immense advantage to the (coal?) trade.”—British Magazine and Review of 1783, 
under date October 26, 1783. 

In 1797 an experiment in canal steam navigation was made in the neighbor- 
hood of Liverpool, and the Monthly Magazine for July of the year says, ‘“‘ Lately 
at Newton-Common, in Lancashire, a vessel heavily laded with copper flag passed 
along the Sankey Canal without the aid of haulers or rowers, the oars performing 
eighteen strokes a minute by the application of steam only! After a course of ten 
miles the vessel returned the same evening by the same means to St. Helen’s, whence 
she had set out. This ingenious discovery by the original form and motion of the 
oars may be ranked amongst the most useful of modern inventions, and in particular 
promises the highest benefits to inland navigation.’’ 


Nore To No. II. on Jonn Fitcu.—The remains of John Fitch were interred in 
the village graveyard of Bardstown, Nelson County, Kentucky, in the rear of the 
court-house and county jail, in 1798. Nota pebble of all the fine stone in the land 
marks his last resting-place. But his last will and testament is on record, as copied 
by a correspondent (T. H. T.) to the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, under date 
August 31, 1874, viz. : 


“T John Fitch of the County of Nelson do make this my last will and testa- 
ment. To William Rowan Esqr, my trusty friend my beaver hat shoe knee and 
stock buckles walking stick, and spectacles To Doctor William Thornton of the 
City of Washington in District of Columbia. To Eliza Vail, daughter of Aaron 
Vail Consul of the United States at L’Orient To John Rowan Esq. of Beards 
Town son of said William and to James Nourse of said town I bequeath all the rest 
of my estate real and personal to be divided amongst them share and share alike 
and I appoint the said John Rowan Esq. and James Nourse Esq : my executors and 
the legacies hereby bequeathed to them my said Executors is in consideration of 
their accepting the Executorship and bringing to a final close all suits at law and 
attending to the business of the estate hereby bequeathed Hereby declaring this to 
be my last will and testament this the 20th day of June One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and ninety-eight— Witness my hand and seal, 

“ Joun Fircu. 

“« Acknowledged, signed and sealed in presence of 

“James NourRsE 
‘MIcHAEL RENCH 
Her 
‘“SusANNAH }4 McCown 
mark 


“On the 10th of July following the will was proved by the executors, and 
ordered to be recorded.” 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEITHER at home nor abroad is there much doing in a military way 
that affords matter for comment. The French occupation of Tunis 
seems to be an accomplished fact, with little or nothing in its military 
incidents to attract notice ; though, when we are more fully acquainted 
with the details of the movement, it may be that they will prove in- 
teresting, as furnishing the means for estimating what progress the 
French have made during their eleven years of abstinence from war in 
improving the organization of their military arm. The English, free 
for the moment from hostile operations in the remoter parts of the 
empire, are engaged with the affairs of Ireland, which seem to go from 
bad to worse. It has at last dawned upon all concerned that Ireland is 
in a state of rebellion, and that no amelioration of the land laws will 
suffice to allay the distemper of the people. Greece and Turkey are 
yet very far from what can be justly regarded as a final settlement of 
their boundary troubles, and there is some prospect of the Porte be- 
coming embroiled with France in such a way as might give Greece all 
the backing she needs to prompt her to offensive action. In Central 
Asia, the Russo-Turcoman war has been brought to a temporary halt 
by the return of General Skobeleff to St. Petersburg. His troops, 
however, remain in the conquered territory, and from the Caspian to 
Askabad strong garrisons are kept up. The Merv Tekkehs continue 
their raids upon the Russian outposts, and more likely than not a cam- 
paign against Merv will be the result. 


WE extract from the Army and Navy Gazette (London) of May 28 
the following statement of Commander Evans respecting the loss of the 
“Doterel”: “On April 26, when anchored about half a mile from 
shore, off Sandy Point, Straits of Magellan, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, I was in my cabin taking a bath, when suddenly I heard a 
loud explosion. Before I could slip on any clothes another, much 
more terrific, followed. My servant at the same moment rushed into 
my cabin, shouting that the vessel had blown up and was sinking. 
Feeling that the ship was going head foremost down under me, I 
sprang through the port without waiting to open it, cutting my head 
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and shoulders, and otherwise hurting myself, but escaping with my life. 
I was partially stunned, and on coming to myself was picked up by a 
whaling-vessel anchored near. Boats from the shore came off speedily, 
and all who escaped from the ‘ Doterel’ did so by throwing themselves 
into the sea on the first shock and being picked up. They were in all 
twelve in number. No one saved was near the forward part of the 
ship, where the explosion occurred, and none of them knew anything 
about it. The vessel had entirely disappeared before any of them were 
picked up from the water, and nothing could be done to save the 
others, nearly all of whom were between decks, and went down with 
her. Judging by the sound of the explosion, my opinion, in which my 
officers concur, is that the first explosion was one of the forward boilers, 
which drove some fire into the forward magazine. It is not likely that 
the cause will ever be really ascertained, as the ship must have been so 
blown to pieces as to leave little for the divers to discover. I am still 
suffering greatly from my wounds. All the other survivors are unhurt, 
although some were greatly exhausted when picked up. People on 
shore say that the deck of the ship was blown, at the second explosion, 
a hundred feet into the air, accompanied by great flame and smoke. 
No ill-feeling prevailed on board, and there is no suspicion of foul play 
of any kind. The day was bright and clear, and no boats were seen 
near. It is a mystery, and so will remain buried with the unfortunate 
crew.” 


THE transportation of some thousands of Indians is, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, not an entirely easy affair, and we can 
well conceive that the removal from Fort Buford to Standing Rock 
Agency of the Sioux prisoners lately held at the former place must 
have been attended with practical difficulties that ought to disarm criti- 
cism as to many of its incidents. But there is going the rounds of the 
papers an account purporting to emanate from a lady passenger on one 
of the boats engaged in the transference of these Indians, which, if it 
be not exaggerated, reflects discreditably upon the military guard that 
had charge of the Indians on that particular boat, and ought, we think, to 
be made the subject of an official investigation. Passing over what this 
lady says of the wrong done the civilized passengers, who had taken the 
boat at Fort Benton with no intimation that at a point lower down the 
river it was intended to ship five hundred redskins, the enormity of which 
we fully admit, but the responsibility for which lies elsewhere than 
with the military authorities, and passing over also the lady’s criticism 
of the manners of the Indians, which we can readily understand would 
not commend themselves to a feminine observer, we come to the par- 
ticulars which seem to merit the attention of the authorities. These, 
as stated, are, that “the soldiers, exhausted by long sentinel duty at 
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Buford, lounged sleepily upon the hurricane-deck, while the Sioux made 
free to pick up their muskets and play with them ;” and that on the arri- 
val of the boat at Old Fort Berthold, where several thousand Gros Ven- 
tres, hereditary enemies of the Sioux, met the boat at the landing and 
shouted defiance to the Sioux, “several of the Sioux seized muskets 
belonging to the soldiery and rushed on shore, calling excitedly to their 
people to rally and clean out the foe.” Although it appears, by the 
same account, that the soldiers succeeded in driving the chiefs back to 
the boat, that fact can hardly be accepted as ground for condoning the 
unsoldierlike behavior described in the extracts we have given. We 
sincerely hope that the whole account will prove to be without sufficient 
foundation in fact, for if it be true that soldiers detailed for the duty 
of guarding Indians permitted them to play with and seize their arms, 
as described in this lady’s narrative, it would indicate a very low state of 
discipline, and one which we should be loth to believe was characteristic 
of any considerable portion of our army. 


WE have been much interested in reading the remarks of Dr. B. Joy 
Jeffries, of Boston, and Professor W. H. Carmalt, of Yale College, on 
color-blindness, before the Board of Supervising Inspectors at their 
twenty-ninth annual meeting in January last. The subject is one the 
importance of which is enforced almost daily by the occurrence, both 
on land and sea, of disasters directly attributable to visual defectiveness 
on the part of those charged with the running of railroad trains and 
vessels, and much yet remains to be done in the direction of providing 
protection against casualties arising from this source, Every contribu- 
tion, therefore, to the literature of the subject, from men competent to 
instruct, ought to be cordially welcomed and widely disseminated. 
The little pamphlet which embodies the remarks of the two eminent 
scientists we have mentioned seems to be a thorough and exhaustive 
discussion of the subject, and we earnestly hope that it may find its way 
into the hands of every director of our great railroad and shipping cor- 
porations, and effect a much more rigid and complete system of exami- 
nation of engineers, pilots, etc., than now exists, 


CoxtBuRn’s United Service for June commences a list of casualties in 
the Royal Navy, beginning with the century, which it proposes to con- 
tinue down to the present time, dividing the chronicle into decades, and 
giving the name of the vessel, the number of guns, the number of men 
lost, and the date of occurrence. The list given in the number for 
June covers the first ten years of the century, and shows a loss of 
forty-eight vessels, two of which were destroyed by fire, thirty-one by 
wreck, and fifteen by foundering. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Mr. T. H. TrpsiEs, whose recent efforts in behalf of the Ponca Indians have 
brought him somewhat prominently before the public, has written a book entitled 
‘‘Hidden Power. A Secret History of the Indian Ring, its Operations, Intrigues, 
and Machinations, revealing the Manner in which it controls Three Important De- 
partments of the United States Government. A Defense of the U.S. Army, anda 
Solution of the Indian Problem.” This ponderous title, formidable as it reads, is 
fairly justified by the thorough way in which the author unmasks the iniquities of 
our Indian administration, although it conveys but little hint of the entertaining 
form in which the work iscast. The book is, in fact, a series of realistic pictures of 
just such scenes as are occurring every year in the Indian country, among the actors 
in which figure military officers, Washington officials, Indians, interpreters, Indian 
commissioners, agents, traders, inspectors, missionaries, lawyers, detectives, and 
members of the press. It is very interesting viewed simply as a story, while its 
perusal will go far towards correcting the false ideas innocently entertained by some, 
and maliciously propagated by others, respecting the attitude of the army towards 
the Indians. The book is published by G. W. Carleton & Co., of New York, and 
8. Low, Son & Co., of London. 


GENERAL CHEATHAM, of Tennessee, is writing a history of the advance of 
General Hood’s army to Nashville and subsequent retreat. He commanded a corps 
in General Hood’s army, and until now has kept silent in regard to the effort to 
make him responsible for the failure of that campaign. 


Messrs. L. R. HAmERsty & Co. have now ready for issue Wilhelm’s *‘ Mili- 
tary Dictionary and Gazetteer,” a royal octavo volume containing 664 pages of 
letter-press and 32 pages of illustrations. The indications are that this valuable 
work will have a large circulation in the Army and National Guard, besides finding 
a place in all public and many private libraries. 


TuE New York Times of June 6 has the following complimentary notice of 
Tue UNITED SERVICE: 

‘‘ From several points, the June number of THz Unirep Service Review 
appeals strongly to a large class of readers, and in almost all its features it calls for 
words of commendation. After somewhat careful reading, we have failed to find 
an uninteresting article from the beginning to the end of it, and the wonder is that 
a periodical so admirably conducted should not have a larger number of supporters 
beyond the two special classes to whom it is particularly addressed. First in strik- 
ing interest, this number has Captain Kirchhammer’s Nineteenth Century paper on 
‘The Military Impotence of Great Britain,’ in which he presents facts and argu- 
ments, truly alarming toa Britisher, to show the ease with which England might be 
invaded and London and Woolwich captured, as well as the danger of dissolution 
in the empire from a break-upin India. General de Peyster has a paper on ‘ In- 
fantry,’ which has considerable historical interest, and pays a deserved tribute to 
the eminent usefulness and superiority of efficiency of infantry troops in all great 
military operations. Major Sanger’s second article on ‘The Austrian Artillery’ is 
crowded with facts and statistics of undoubted value to all military men. Com- 
modore Whiting’s sketch of ‘ Andamana’ is noticed elsewhere in this paper. The 
other articles in the present number are these: ‘ Superstitions and Legends of the 
Sea,’ by Lieutenant F. 8. Bassett; ‘ Decoration Day, 1881,’ a poem, by Lieutenant 
J. D. J. Kelley; ‘A Major by (his own) Brevet,’ by William Douglas; ‘Should 
we Buy or Build our First-class Merchant Steamers?’ by John A. Grier, and ‘ The 
Types of Vessels required for the Navy,’ by Lieutenant R. M. G. Brown.” 





